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The steel that jet-propels a truck 


O* a day last spring, one truck driver 
after another blinked in amazement 
as a large red truck barrelled along a western 
highway. The reason: a pair of uncommonly 
large exhaust stacks jutting up beside the 
cab, but a complete absence of the customary 
**pop-pop” from a diesel truck engine. 

It was the first truck in the world to be 
powered by a gas turbine engine! 

Still in the trial-run stage, this Kenworth 
truck’s Boeing gas turbine engine promises 
tremendous benefits to truck operators. Its 
weights only one-tenth that of the standard 
diesel engine now used for heavy-duty 


service. It occupies 60% less space. It gives 
faster pick-up and less noise. 

One big problem which had long stood 
in the way of developing gas turbines like 
this was the lack of a satisfactory steel for 
the turbine wheel discs. These wheels, heart 
of the engine, must spin as fast as 36,000 
rpm—and in an inferno of hot gases that 
would reduce ordinary steels to a semi- 
molten state. 


But metallurgists of The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company had the answer all ready 
for the engine manufacturer. It was *16-25- 
6”—a Timken-developed alloy that had been 


AHEAD=— THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 


COPR, 1950 TIIC TIMKEN ROLLER BrARING COMPANY 


proved in jet airplane engines and rece 
used in large, stationary gas turbines. lec 
ommended by Timken for the Bos 
turbine wheel discs, ‘16-25-6” did the job 
—retained its strength at 1500° F., wth. 
stood all the terrific forces involved. 


It’s one more problem that can be stam),ed 
*‘Solved—by Timken Alloy Steel”. Why not 
let us help with your steel problem? Write 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Steel 
and Tube Division, Canton 6, Ohio. Cable 
address: ‘“TIMROSCO”. Tapered Roller 
Bearings, Alloy Steels and Seamless Tubing, 
Removable Rock Bits. 
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S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc,, Research and Development Tower. 


Glass-tube walls float in Koroseal 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product development 


LASS tubes about as big around 

as a man’s wrist but 10 feet long, 
sealed with strips of Koroseal flexible 
material between them, make the walls 
of this new building. Only Koroseal 
would do, because it is waterproof, will 
stay flexible so it will seal out air and 
weather for years. 

How many other things can it do? 
You businessmen with product, prob- 
lems can probably think of even more 
ways to use it than we can. 

Koroseal flexible material can be 
made in dozens — even hundreds — of 


forms: sheets, films, tubes or other 
special shapes, any thickness or size, 
can be laminated to paper, cloth, foil, 
may have a high-gloss finish or pattern 
or “grain”. Can be sealed with heat. 
In most forms it even resists flame— 
will burn only while actually held in 
flame, goes out when flame is removed. 
It’s waterproof, easy to clean in fur- 
niture upholstery, bus seats, truck or 
car seats. Most dirt comes off with a 
swish of a damp cloth. Or you can use 
soap and water as often as you wish, 
It’s nearly scuffproof, looks like new 


long after others would be scratched 
and worn. 

We invite inquiries from business. 
men. Write us if you have any problem 
you think Koroseal might solve. We'll 
tell you frankly what experience we 
have had in your field, and send sam- 

les for test or experiment if necessary. 
he B. F. Goodrich Company, Koroseal 
Sales Department, Marietta, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark—Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


BEGoodrich 
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SomE PEOPLE merely carry a “‘little’”’ insurance to ease their 
minds a bit. 


That’s like keeping a quart of water around to put out a fire. 















If you carry insurance, carry ENOUGH. 

If it’s fire insurance, figure the insurance on the basis of what 
it would cost you to rebuild today. 

If it’s liability insurance, figure that after some accident you 
may be sued and soaked for many, many thousands of dollars. 


PLENTY of insurance costs very little more than too little. 


Consult an agent of the America Fore Group. Let him advise 
you how much and tell you the cost. To find him, call Western 
Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL + FIDELITY-PHENIX » NIAGARA = AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIDELITY ano CASUALTY COMPANY ov xc roex: 


BERNARD M. CULVER » FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
Cheirmet President : 





* INSURANCE GROUP + 





LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ON YOUR POLICIES 
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Hawaii 

. Emphasis given colorful aspects of 
Hawaii's life and people [NeEwswerx, Noy, 
27] has all but obscured the fact that we have 
been an American territory since 1900, that 
close to 90 per cent of our people are Avner. 
ican citizens, and our life in all respects ig jy 
the American pattern and has been for 1) 
years. 

Once the people of our country begin to 
realize that American citizenship can and has 
been embraced by people of Oriental origin 
as successfully and completely as people of 
Occidental origin, we will have gone a long 
way toward qualifying ourselves for worl 
leadership and recovering the confidence of 
people in the Far East who are turning 
to Communism! 

Statehood for Hawaii would be an in. 
portant step in this direction. 

By calling attention to this situation you 
have performed a real service. 

We are grateful to you for giving this issue 
the emphasis it deserves at this time, 


J. R. Farrincton 
Delegate from Hawaii 
Congress of the United States 
Washington, D.C. 


> The discussion of statehood for Hawaii in 
your Nov. 27 issue is like a lot of loosely 
written stuff about this question, which ha 
appeared not only in your magazine but in 
other magazines and newspapers, in that it 
ignores the biggest single issue. To give state. 
hood to Hawaii (and Alaska) means the con 
ferring of two votes in the Senate m 
populations which are less than any Congres 
sional districts in this and other popular states 
In the Senate the voters in such a state would 
have approximately ten ‘imes the weight 
voters in Texas and an even greater weight 
than the voters in states like New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and California 
We have already made grave mistakes in 
setting up states in the Rocky Mountain are 
where there are sparse populations. Why 
make more of the same kind? 
(Continued on page §) 
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Canibbe Liten 


SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 


Daily Flights 
Direct from New York 
and Miami 





HW the Crossoouds of lhe Americus pe 
HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 


The glamorous Caribe Hilton . . . Gem of the Caribbean ... ; 
In Chicago 


Tue STEVENS and 
1 — b ‘fully land q — Tue Parmer House 
ocated in picturesque San Juan on a beautifu y landscaped peninsula, . In New York 
Tue Piaza and THE Roosevelt 


rooms, each with private balcony overlooking the ocean, pool and beach. me Pamegen ve. 
THE MAYFLOWER 


offers the utmost in luxurious comfort and modern convenience. Ideally 


the completely air-conditioned Caribe Hilton has 300 guest 





In Los Angeles 


Consult your local travel agent, write direct, contact Caribe Hilton Reservation Office: 
Tue Town House 


The Plaza, 5th Ave. & 59th St., New York, Tel. MUrray Hill 8-2240 or any Hilton Hotel. 
In Dayton, Ohio 
Tue Dayton BILTMORE 


In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas 
Tue Hitton Hotei 


In Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Tue Hitton Hore. 











CONRAD WN. HILTON, #nesioENT 





Even at Christmas 
its surprising how many good things 


can come in sucha... 


HE PACKAGE, no larger than a matchbox, 
, ne neatly wrapped and tied with gay 
red ribbon. ““Merry Christmas to Tom from 
Dad,” the card said. ~ 


Tom Douglas weighed it in his hand with 
pretended seriousness. “Not heavy enough for 
a watch, Hazel,” he said. His wife, sitting on 
the arm of his chair, studied the package 
thoughtfully. “Maybe it’s cuff links...” 


They both looked at Tom’s father, who was 
standing in the middle of the living-room 
lighting his pipe. He smiled at them so the 
corners of his eyes crinkled—then turned to 
Sarah Douglas and winked. They had saved 
this present especially for the last. “Why not 
open it and see?” he suggested between puffs 
on his pipe. 


Tom ripped off the paper. Inside the tiny 
box was an old, worn key—a key that he 
recognized instantly. For several seconds he 
stared at it, as if trying to understand what 
it meant. Then he looked up quickly and said, 
“Dad! You don’t mean...” 


“Yes, Tom,” his father said, “‘the store is 
all yours if you want it. When I reached sixty 
a while back, your mother and I decided it 
was time to start taking life easy. You’ve put 
enough years into the hardware business to 
make a go of it—and now that you’re married 
and starting your own household...’ 


“But Dad!’ Tom said, “chow in the world 
...”” He had expected his father to turn the 
store over to him eventually. In fact, they had 
spoken of it several times. But he didn’t think 
his father could afford to retire yet... 


“If you’re worrying about how we’re going 
to get along,” his father said, “well—don’t! 

aybe you’ve forgotten, but every year—yes, 
every year since you were born—I’ve been 
putting some of the store profits into life 
insurance. In fact, it was when you were born 
that Bill Walker got after me about it. I must 
admit that back in those days, this Christmas 
seemed an awful long way off—and I guess I 
gave Bill a pretty hard time of it.” 


He grinned, drew on his pipe a few times 
and then said, “But Bill was a good agent— 
and I’ve been glad many, many times since 
then that he was. Because now—” he gestured 
toward the key in his son’s hand, “‘“—now I 
can give you that, with the hope that for you, 
too, it will be the key to many Merry 

Tistmases to come.” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 
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SNIFFLES ? 
SORE THROAT? 






No matter what else you do, Gargle with 
LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC—Quick! 


This prompt precaution may help head off a cold entirely or keep 
it from getting serious ... at the same time relieving throat 
irritation due to a cold. 


You see, Listerine Antiseptic reaches way back on throat sur- 
faces to kill millions of ‘‘secondary invaders”. . . the very types 
of germs that so often make a cold more troublesome. 


It attacks germs on throat surfaces before they attack you. 


So, at the first symptom of a cold or sore throat due to a cold, 
gargle early and often with Listerine Antiseptic. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Missouri 
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(Continued from page 2) 

There is certainly a way that these terri. 
tories could be granted a large devree of 
local self-government without statehood and 
two votes each in the Senate. 


Joun W. Naytor 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Perfect Understanding 


I have just seen the Nov. 13 issue of News. 
WEEK with its splendid article about the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Reading Pyp. 
gram and I want to tell you that I have never 
seen an article on education which stated sp 
succinctly and with such perfect under. 
standing all the important points about a new 
concept in education. 

We at Encyclopaedia Britannica Fins 
would like to express our thanks to you for 
this fine coverage ... 


V. C. ARNSPIGER 
Wilmette, IIl. 


Talented Toes 


Congratulations on the ballet article and 
especially the photo of Fonteyn on your Noy, 
13 cover. It was one of the best bits of ballet 
reporting of the season, and the photograph 
is a beauty. I do wish, along with many other 
people, that more directors of ballet con- 
panies had as far-seeing and infallible an eye 
as Miss de Valois in the matter of the in- 
portance of the smallest part to the whok 
of the company. 

American dance reporters and critics have 
regretted the avalanche of enthusiasm heaped 
upon this British company to the seeming 
neglect of our native groups; but it is this 
very excellence from corps to star that all ow 
companies, with the exception of Ballet The- 
atre, seem to have slighted either in the 
hiring of members or training same. Of course 
the star shines the brighter for the contrast, 
and perhaps the student of ballet appreciates 
more keenly than the mere watcher of spec 
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Margot Fonteyn 
Newsweek, December 11, 1954 
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The new front appearance 
will delight you! So simple, 
so balanced, so graceful ! 
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MERCURY ic, MERCO-MATIC o. 


OUR first /ook will tell you 

that the 1951 Mercury is 
a car brimming over with eye- 
filling features: new styling, 
New interiors, new trim. 

Your first drive will tell you 
that here is an automobile with 
everything: honeyed smooth- 
ness, family comfort, safety, 
and economy. 

And the 1951 Mercury offers 
you Merc-O-Matic Drive—the 
Smoother, simpler, more effi- 
cient automatic transmission 
developed and built exclusively 


for Ford Motor Company by 
Ford and Borg-Warner engi- 
neers. 

In fact, with Mercury for 
1951 you have a triple choice 
for ‘‘the drive of your life’’ — 
new Merc-O-Matic Drive and 
thrifty Touch-O-Matic Over- 
drive are optional at extra cost, 
and in addition there’s the si- 
lent-ease synchronized stand- 
ard transmission. 

Get the complete story to- 
day from your Mercury dealer. 
MERCURY DIVISION + FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Sweeping new look 
to set the style pace! 


New rear window -over [000 
square inches for safer visibility ! 
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Give An Esterbrook 


The Pen With The Point You Know They’re Sure To Like 


De tata de 


Por 


» Wo 
that | 
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would 


Pointstylesforevery * 
need and every 

~ writing. job. A few 
_ ofthe most popular © 
points shown below. © 
















This year it will be €asier to make it a thoughtful : 

Christmas if you give the fountain pen with FP a 
wee’ » @ the point that writes their way. From the world’s - 
largest selection of point styles, choose points. made for 





















their writing styles, fot their writing jobs. Points ren 

are instantly replaceable in case of damage. perso 

Let your gift say, “Here’s a Merry Christmas— ” 

with the right point for the way you write.” , 

MATCH THE PEN WITH A PUSH PENCIL — 

Writes for months without reloading. A push story, 
on the top feeds fresh points as needed. TO SELECT OR REPLACE . 

Choose the Regular Lead model for ++ thoug 

general writing—the Thin Lead model the 

for fine writing and figure work. a 

won 

gave 

Ste 

Tre 

DIP-LESS 444 DESK PEN SET TI 

Fill it once . . . write for months! Cente 

Always ready to write. Base holds lore, 

full ounce of ink. “Ink-Locked’’ econ 

against accidental spillage. Your War 

choice of Renew Points. Sets priced Busi 


from $3.75 to $10.00. 


' 
PRICES GLIGHTLY HIGHER IN CANADA" COPYRIGHT 1950, THE ESTERGROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMOEN, NW. J 
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tacle the skill and fluid line of the star as 
compared with the limited assignment and 
yccomplishment of the lesser members; but 
when one goes in to a performance by the 
Sadler's Wells people one has come to expect; 
and finds just about every time, a brilliance 
and humor and preciseness that is very hard 
indeed to match. I say give them their 
houquets—they deserve ’em ... 
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Mrs. JOHN LINDER 
Port Washington, N.Y. 








> Would you please confirm my suspicion 
that Miss Shearer who appears with five 
others in the Nov. 138 issue is the same person 
who starred in “The Red Shoes.” If it is so I 
would like to say that I hope we will see 
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as 

- ~ Combine 
- Moira Shearer 
&Y more of her. She is a terrifically talented 
.. dancer and I know that I am not the only 
ay 5 person who thinks so. 
{" HARRIET NEUSTEIN 





Palisade, N.J 






Miss Shearer appears in the picture and in 
The Red Shoes” as we mentioned in our 
Story. 







>... L enjoyed your article on the ballet and 
thought it most interesting. I sincerely hope 
the people of this country will take more 
interest in the ballet. I was thrilled with the 
wonderful performance that Margot Fonteyn 
gave in New Orleans some time ago .. 


R. D. STEELE 









Stephenville, Texas 





Trends in Business 


The Hartford area is one of the strategic 
centers of American production and, there- 
lore, is unusually sensitive to changes in the 
‘conomy such as that caused by the Korean 
war. In this connection, The Periscope’s new 
Business Trends page is rendering a unique 
and invaluable service to businessmen on the 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Discoveries are yours to make 
with a Rand MSNally Map 





Voyages of discovery of new lands belong to another era. . . to sea- 
faring men of other nations . . . but countless, fascinating discoveries 
about this ever-changing world . . . its countries and its peoples . . . are 
still to be made today, with a Rand M€Nally map, atlas, or globe. 


Nething so kindles the imagination as a “voyage of discovery” through 
the pages of a Rand M€Nally Atlas. Nothing is so essential to the under- 
standing of current events as frequent reference to a map or globe. One 
should be at hand always... in every home and office. 


Map makers of the world through four generations, Rand M€Nally draws 
from a vast store of accurate geographic information in the publishing of 
all its maps. No other map publications are so expertly edited . . . con- 
sidered so authoritative . . . so widely used in business, homes, and 
schools, on the highways and railroads. 


Include several Rand M¢Nally World Atlases on your Christmas list this 
year, and share with your friends and business acquaintances the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction of having this useful and engrossing book at hand 
for years to come. You can choose from many editions in a wide range 
of prices at your book, department, or stationery store. 


>. There’s always a discovery for you... with Rand M¢Nally Pah 


RAND M‘SNALLY & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS ° PRINTERS ° MAP MAKERS 
CHICAGO « NEW YORK e¢ SAN FRANCISCO e¢ WASHINGTON 
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open new markets 


at lowest cost with 


Your Petroleum 
or Chemical Products 
Packed in Cans, Drums 

or Barrels... 


With no investment in 
equipment get all the 
convenience of private 
canning, drumming or 
barreling at General 
American Terminals at 
Goodhope, La., or Car- 
teret, N. J. 

Your own product. . 
blended exactly to your 
specif cations, packed 
and ready for fast dis- 
tribution. 


Oil and Chemical CANNING 





Oit and Chemica! DRUMMING 








NEW! 
A Chicago Terminal— 
OPENING APRIL 1, 1951 


Ideally located at 67th and Archer on 
the Sanitary and Ship Canal. Served by 
all railroads entering Chicago, as well 
as barges, ships and tank trucks. New, 
modern facilities protect against 
contamination or other hazard. 
Everything for safe, profitable 

storage and distribution. 





wu TANK STORAGE TERMINALS | 


Now you can cover five of America’s richest markets . .. And as a further aid to your business, General American 
st: _ your chemical or petroleum products with all the Tank Storage Terminal warehouse receipts represent the 
advantages of a private terminal. Yet you make no invest- highest form of collateral. 

ment! You risk no capital! Valuable, modern pipelines, For storage or distribution suggestions, call in your 
tanks, loading racks, docks and drumming and canning nearest General American representative. He will be 
facilities are yours to use. pleased to help you. 


GENERAL, 
GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 135 South La Salle Street Chicago 90, Illinois 


A Division of General American Transportation Corporation 


WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLIC TANK STORAGE SYSTEM 


RUMMING — | Terminals at: Carteret, New Jersey; Goodhope, Louisiana; Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Chicago, Illinois. 


District Offices: Buffalo * Cleveland « Dallas « Houston « Los Angeles « New Orleans « New York « Pittsburgh ¢ St.Louis ¢ San Francisco ¢ Seattle « Tulsa ¢ Washington. 
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What a gift, what a radio! It wakes you to 
music, starts your breakfast, operates any of a dozen electric ap- 
pliances, all automatically! At night it lulls you to sleep to music 
then turns itself off. No wonder the General Electric Clock-Radio 
outsells all other makes combined. It’s a sweet-toned radio too, 
and a G-E electric clock that tells time even in the dark. Modern, 
streamlined plastic cabinet in dark mahogany and gold (Model 
521 above) or bleached mahogany and gold. Both at $39.95* 


Other G-E Clock-Radios from $29.95* 
General Electric Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 





2-in-1 GIFT 
G-E FM-AM RADIO 


Genuine Armstrong FM for crys- 
tal clear reception. Plus fine-toned 
AM radio. 7 tubes. Rich mahog- 
any plastic cabinet with beautiful 
“sunburst” dial! $54.95* 


*Slightly higher West and South, 
subject to change without notice. 
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(Continued from page 9) 

home front’s firing line. It is alerting them to 
operating problems to be faced and policy 
decisions to be made ... ‘ 


ALLEN L. Hopkins 
Putnam & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


> I take the liberty of congratulating you on 
your Business Trends page, which I read 
regularly every week. It is a valuable aid jp 
keeping abreast of the numerous and highh 
conflicting “trends” affecting business today. 
particularly on the impact on the economy of 
mobilization plans and programs ... 


F. EBERSTADT 
New York City 


> With your Business Trends you have as- 
sured yourselves of my continuing subscrip- 
tions, and I am not a businessman—just ; 
person who likes to keep well informed. 


H. F. Coss 
Maywood, IIl. 


> Business Trends is fine and an excellent 
addition from my viewpoint. I like News- 
WEEK better and better and look forward to 
getting it each week ... 


N. T. BLacksurn 
Galveston, Texas 


> May an industrial designer commend you 
for the stimulating Business Trends page in 
your magazine? We find much information 
that relates to or which may affect our clients. 
RAYMOND LoEwy 
New York City 


A Word for the Greeks 


Please refer to NEWSWEEK, Nov. 13 issue, 
under picture of Lizabeth Scott. Unable to 
find definition of word “ailurophile.” Would 
you please advise. 

O. E. JorcENSEN 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Ailouros is Greek for cat, -philos, -loving. 
Therefore, an ailurophile is a person who 
loves cats. 





Newsweek 
Special Christmas Rate 


Hs 


One Year 
only $4.75° 


{regular yearly rate $6.50) 
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Qome — 
btreet. . 
City zone——— 
state 


(] payment enclosed [[] please bill me 


offer expires Dec. 31, 1950 
*for U. S. and Canada only 


252 West 42 Street, New York 18, N.Y: 
Newsweek, December 11, 1950 
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Demonstrating a 


ROUTE-VAN 


DODGE 





few uses of the “Route-Van”—created by practical imagination at Chrysler Corporation 


How can you please trained seals—and trained salesmen? 


Not to mention sportsmen and laundry- 
men, milkmen and people in many other 
different businesses? You wouldn't 
think one product of an auto factory 
would please them all — but it did! 


Our engineers were working on ways 
to improve merchandise delivery vans 
—the kind your milkman, cleaner and 
baker probably use. They discarded 
old ideas — put imagination to work to 
create a new kind of vehicle—and came 
up with the Dodge “Route-Van.” 


Then ithappened! An animal trainer 
bought one for his seal. Fishermen 
used them for mobile cabins. There’s 
a traveling phonograph shop in one, a 
restaurant in another, and a “highway” 


PRACTICAL 


hardware store. And people in many 
kinds of businesses found this “room- 
size” van just right. 


It’s shorter, for easier parking and 
shorter turns — yet there’s so much 
more room inside. Its doors are wider, 
its floor “curb-high.” A new chassis, 
new steering, new springing, a new 
“split” rear axle . . . all these features 
make it fit many purposes. 


Businessmen find they can give you 
better service, at lower cost, when they 
use this new van. It’s another big ex- 
ample of the way we .use practical, 
creative imagination at Chrysler Cor- 
poration to make trucks, and cars, 
better each year. You'll find many 


other proofs of these better values 
when you see the great new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler. 


 RRRAR 
BAKERY 





Driver-salesmen as well as owners like the new 
Dodge ''Route-Van.'' Wider doors and lower floors 
make their work easier. They're smart-looking vans 
as they drive up to your door, too. 
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A Well-Informed Public 


Is America’s Greatest Security 








For Your Information 


SCOREBOARD: As you can see on Page 9, The Periscope 
Business Trends has been getting some highly complimen- 
tary mail and for a very good reason. This new feature has 
become an unusually accurate barometer of the business 
weather. Examples of its forecasts that soon became facts: 
July 31, 1950: New consumer 
credit regulations will be higher 
than any since the war. Aug. 21: 
The government’s first mobiliza- 
tion move will probably be an 
attempt to limit inventories. Allo- 
cation of scarce materials is likely 
fairly soon. Sept. 25: Manpower 
joins material shortages as a seri- 
ous industrial mobilization prob- 
lem. New real-estate curbs are 
in the works. Oct. 2: An across- 
the-board wage increase for 
steelworkers is a virtual certainty. Steel prices are almost 
certain to rise following the wage boost. Oct. 30: Tight 
controls on the use of copper and zinc are due shortly. 
Nov. 13: An excess-profits tax promises to be the first 
postelection issue. 





PLATFORM PROGRESS: During the second world war, 
NewsweEEk established for readers a new service—the Club 
Bureau—charged with handling the hundreds of requests 
which poured in for supplemental information on current 
questions. The bureau immediately went into the publish- 
ing business itself and began production of a special 
monthly publication, Platform. This week, Platform, which 
now reaches an audience of 10,000, will celebrate its 
seventh birthday. 

Platform’s impressive growth has been achieved almost 
entirely through the enthusiastic response of an ever- 
increasing number of club leaders, educators, and lectur- 
ers. Each month Platform presents an objective analysis of 
a top news issue. (“Is International Atomic Control Pos- 
sible?” “Can We Curb Subversives Without Sacrificing 
Our Freedoms?” ) 

Platform takes no sides in these debates but presents the 
best authoritative arguments on all sides and suggests fur- 
ther sources of information from which its readers can make 
up their own minds. (Of Platform, Ambassador Warren 
Austin said: “This is the most information for the least 
money I ever saw.”) Platform is sent free to club officers for 
use in group discussion or debate. Individual club members 
and students may subscribe to it for $1 a year; single copies 
are 25 cents. As its readership grows, NEwsweek’s Club 
Bureau becomes increasingly conscious of its responsibility 
for Platform’s contribution to the enforcement of News- 
WEEK’ publishing creed: “A Well-Informed Public Is 
America’s Greatest Security.” 


THE COVER: Hard-pressed in North Korea, the American 
fighting man does not lack warm uniforms. GI’s have been 
provided with winter equipment which includes five layers 
of clothing against the Arctic temperatures now prevailing. 
Although protected against the ele- 
ments, UN forces are facing a criti- 
cal situation in North Korea and 
NEWSWEEK'S complete report on 
how it occurred, what is being done 
about it, and the international im- 
plications of the UN reversal by 
the Red Chinese army begins on 
page 28 (photo by International). 
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“Where are you?” asked a breathless little voice 








“The little boy who 


“talked 
to Santa Claus 





Direct Line to Toytown—Billy had seen Santa Claus 
in the stores. But this was the first time he had 
ever talked to him by telephone from his home. 


Biny was four and a half and as full of questions as 
a quiz program. 


But the telephone man didn’t mind. He had a little 
boy of his own and he knew how it was. Patiently he 
kept explaining every step as he installed the new tele- 
phone in Billy’s home. 


Finally the job was done and he was about to make 
the usual call to the Central Office to be sure everything 
was in perfect working order. 


But it wasn’t the usual call this time. For it happened to 
be just a little while before Christmas and you know how 
excited a little boy of four and a half can get about then. 
And the installer and his co-workers at the Central Office 
had something specially arranged for just such a situation. 


“Would you like to talk to Santa Claus?” he asked. 
“Right now — over this telephone?” 






THIS IS A TRUE STORY of how a telephone installer spread gladness among little boys 
and girls wherever he found them in the homes he visited during the pre-Christmas period. . . . 
Nobody asked him and his Santa Claus conspirators in the Central Office to do it. It was 
their own idea—and just another example of the friendly spirit of telephone people. . . . 
Wherever they are, and whatever they do, they aim to serve you not only with efficiency but 
with courtesy and consideration as well. 





“Ooooh! Yesss!” said Billy. 


So the telephone man got the Central Office and 
asked Santa Claus to come to the telephone if he wasn’t 
too busy making toys. Said there was a nice little boy 
named Billy who wanted to talk to him. By now Billy's 
eyes ‘were big as saucers, but quick as a flash he had the 
receiver to his ear. Next thing he knew, he heard a voice 
saying — 

“Hello, Billy. This is Santa Claus.” 

“Where ...are... you?” asked a breathless little voice. 

“The North Pole,” said Santa. 

“Is it cold up there?” Etc. Etc. Etc. 


They talked for several minutes and there wasn’t a 
happier lad in all the land than Billy. You can just bet 
those telephone people were pretty happy about it too. 


Bell Telephone System 
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Moratorium on Polities 

The war crisis has sharply modified Truman’s plans 
for overhauling his Cabinet. A short time ago he was 
weighing possible shifts with a view to forming a 
strong team for the 1952 campaign. Now, insiders 
say, he’s ignoring political implications of the make-up 
of his inner circle—talking for the moment at least as 
if he had no intention of running for reelection. 


Ike Might Serve Elsewhere 

Despite the plan to send. Eisenhower to Europe 
as supreme commander Truman may draft him for 
some more immediately pressing service before the 
emergency is over. Eisenhower himself is so struck by 
the seriousness of the crisis that he’s willing to put 
aside any personal preferences and accept whatever 
assignment the President gives him. 


How Long a Deterrent? 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff and the weapons- 
evaluation people are reexamining basic concepts on 
the influence of the atom bomb in deterring the Rus- 
sians from war. The chiefs are still confident that 
America’s superior A-bomb stockpile is what has thus 
far discouraged the Soviets from striking. But they are 
trying to probe deeper into the Kremlin’s mind to esti- 
mate how long this will be enough. Their confidence 
has been shaken by the Chinese Reds’ bellicose atti- 
tude—apparently the Chinese leaders were willing to 
risk an A-bomb attack. 


Why Pleven Stayed Home 

Here’s why French Premier Pleven decided not to 
accompany British Prime Minister Attlee to Washing- 
ton: (1) He feels France actually has nothing to gain 
by associating itself with a British plea for a “settle- 
ment” in the Far East; (2) the French admit it would 
come with poor grace for them to urge this formally 
when they themselves may shortly have to call for U.S. 
troops or arms to defend Indo-China. 


*Planted’ Optimism? 

This can’t be checked, but reports reaching London 
from Iron Curtain sources have it that MacArthur’s 
original optimism’ about his “end-the-war” offensive 
was partly due to false information planted on Japa- 
nese intelligence agents working for him. Peking agents 
are supposed to have planted word that the Chinese 
wouldn't fight. 


Deserting the Ship? 

U.S. policy makers fear that the UN reverse in 
Korea is having disastrous effects on public opinion in 
Germany. Some prominent Western Germans already 
are believed ready to jump on the Communist band- 
wagon. And some members of Adenauer’s Cabinet are 


urgently advising the German Chancellor to reverse 
his position on rearmament and come out flatly against 
it ... Similarly, reports from strife-torn Malaya indi- 
cate that although the vast majority of its Chinese 
population is anti-Communist almost all will swing over 
to the Reds in case of a Western war with China. 


Capital Straws 

It’s now generally conceded that Sen. Ernest W. 
McFarland of Arizona will be the new majority leader. 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson of Texas can be majority whip if 
he wants to, although the job may be tossed to a 
Northerner as a sop to the liberal-left wing of the 
Democratic Party ... Louis Johnson, former Defense 
Secretary, will accept Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s invitation to go to India next month. Their 
friendship goes back to 1942 when Johnson went to 
New Delhi on a special mission for F.D.R. . . . Solicitor 
General Philip B. Perlman plans to return to his private 
law practice soon. 


Underworld Preys on Defense 

Watch for the Kefauver Senate crime-investigating 
committee to expose widespread gambling rings oper- 
ating among workers in defense-plant areas. This and 
related undercover activities in a number of key pro- 


duction centers will probably hit the headlines in a 
few weeks. 


Beefing Up the Military 

The controversial Consolidated Vultee B-36, only 
U.S. “heavy” bomber in service, is going to be supple- 
mented with something equally big but faster. The 
new giant will be either the B-36F—a souped-up ver- 
sion of the B-36, with swept-back wings and turbo-prop 
engines—or the swept-back, eight-jet Boeing B-52. The 
decision will be in the news shortly ... Jet-powered 
helicopters, some with a B-29’s wingspan, are on the 
way. Possible use: lifting tanks over mine fields .. 
Tank design and tank warfare could change dramati- 
cally in the next few years as a result of revolutionary 
new engines now undergoing tests ... In recent experi- 
ments reconnaissance pictures have been transmitted 
from high-altitude rockets to the ground by television. 


Hold Onto Your Pocketbooks 

You can expect stepped-up mobilization to boost 
the cost of living another 5 to 10%—even if new con- 
trols are slapped on. Food, probably one of the last 
items to come under control, will account for much of 
the increase. 


Please Stop Lending 

Look for the Federal Reserve Board to reduce the 
volume of private bank lending by boosting the amount 
of reserve funds that banks must keep on hand. This 
deflationary measure will probably come before the 
end of this month. Despite repeated appeals to the 
banks and the public, the volume of private loans 
continues to climb. 


Views at Lake Suecess 

While ducking a hail of brickbats at home, Secretary 
of State Acheson stands high in the regard of most 
non-Communist foreign delegates at the UN. The 
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Europeans particularly view him as the ideal diplo- 
mat, citing his success in making the General Assembly 
an effective substitute for the veto-ridden Security 
Council ... This is what Mme. Pandit, Indian delegate 
and sister of Nehru, whispered to Gen. Carlos Romulo 
when she met him in a UN corridor last week: “Tibet 
seems quiet now but actually the situation is getting 
worse. My brother is greatly disturbed.” 


The French Had Agreed 

The Latin American countries which proposed last 
Saturday that the 1951 UN General Assembly meet 
in Europe had a prior understanding with the French 
that Paris would welcome the session. The French 
previously had been holding back because of the cost 
involved, estimated at about $3,000,000. Assuming 
Budgetary Committee approval, it now appears likely 
that Paris will be the site of next year’s meeting. 


Trends Abroad 

Pastor Niemoeller’s vigorous anti-rearmament 
speeches during the current German election cam- 
paigns have put him in hot water with Evangelical 
Church authorities in West Germany ... Indicating 
how seriously the Communists are thinking about East 
Africa, the Andrei Zhdanov University at Leningrad 
has published a Swahili-Russian dictionary. 


Supermarket Banking? 

There’s a good chance that branches of national 
banks will set up business before long in supermarkets 
and department stores. State-chartered banks already 
can do this in some cases—for instance, a Farmers Bank 
branch recently opened in a John Wanamaker store in 
Wilmington, Del.—and the Controller of the Currency 
is unde~ pressure to let national banks follow suit. 


When Public Services Wrangle 

A red-hot row is raging in Washington between the 
Red Cross and the Public Health Service over the new 
theory of treating shock from burns, atomic and other- 
wise, by administering a soda, salt, and water solution 
orally. Public Health Service Director Leonard Scheele 
asked the Red Cross to endorse a PHS pamphlet rec- 
ommending the new treatment, along with a warning 
that it is for emergencies only and doesn’t replace 
plasma or blood. Red Cross declined on the ground 
that, despite the warning, the booklet would discour- 
age blood donors. PHS nonetheless released some 
copies to the press. The Red Cross has hit the ceiling, 
is trying to keep the booklets out of general circulation. 


Miscellany 

James Thurber’s cartoons and short stories will be 
worked into a full-length movie combining live action 
with animated characters like the famous bedroom- 
haunting seal. Tentative title: “Thurber Carnival” 
The “Tugboat Annie” stories played on the screen by 
the late Marie Dressler will become a TV series ... 
Victor Lasky, “Seeds of Treason” co-author, is rushing a 
new book designed to back up charges that the State 
Department lost China. Title: “The Bitter Harvest” ... 
Old-time movie idol Francis X. Bushman will be seen 
again as King Saul in “David and Bathsheba.” 
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Washington Trends 


©The outlook on Capitol Hill has changed overnight. 
The war crisis has transformed the last days of the 
81st Congress from a do-nothing lame-duck conclave 
into an aroused session that will probably continue up 


to Jan. 1 instead of adjourning before Christmas 
as scheduled. 


Truman will quickly get whatever laws are called for 
to meet the immediate crisis. The need for extraor- 
dinary sacrifice is clear to all shades of opinion. Little 
attention will be granted complaints from those who 
must suffer as mobilization accelerates. Earlier plans 
to investigate control agencies—for moving too fast 
on allocations and curbs—are being shelved. 


The swift pace of events may increase the legislative 
burdens of this Congress. In any case, these measures 
at least appear certain to pass: (1) 60-day extension 
of rent controls, (2) aid to Soviet-threatened Yugo- 
slavia, (3) a new tax bill, probably combining a 
modified excess-profits levy with higher corporation 
taxes, (4) defense appropriations. 


Whatever happens in the Far East, the U.S. will 
press harder than ever to speed rearmament of West- 
ern Europe. Plans for stationing more U.S. troops in 
Europe are being rushed. The Administration and the 
Joint Chiefs are convinced that the U. S. now must 
adequately fortify Western Europe at any cost—or 
curl up in its own shell and forget about military 
alliances and common defense. 


Lengthening of the work week is being discussed. 
Some officials are thinking of adding one hour—the 
equivalent of adding another 400,000 men to the 
total labor force. There’s also some talk of a 
44-hour week for war work. Total mobilization would 
of course mean a six-day week. 


>The rearmament speedup already in motion as a 
result of last week’s events guarantees: (1) close to 
3,000,000 men in uniform by the end of 1951 and 
(2) an Air Force of about 80 groups by mid-1952. 
About 100 groups is now the minimum goal for 
early 1953. 


Immediate and total mobilization could bring these 
objectives nearer, but probably by not much more 
than six months. Despite America’s record of produc- 
tion miracles, there’s a limit on the extent to which 
procurement can be hurried. 


For The Periscope’s Business Trends, see page 65. 
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It isn’t our scenery 


that America’s enemies are after 


EY’VE GOT all the mountains, woods, mines 

and farms they want. And, although they would 
gladly add our 60 million workers to their slave camps, 
it isn’t American people they want primarily—they 
already have hundreds of millions of miserable workers. 


No, it isn’t because of the country nor the people 
that Germany tried to conquer America, and com- 
munism is trying now. It is America’s machines that 
everyone wants . . . the machines that have made this 
nation the power and the glory of this world. 


And, of course, it was those very machines that saved 
this country in both crises before, and can again, if 
they are well and honestly used. 


We've got what the whole world wants—modern ma- * 
chines. We'd better get tax laws that let us keep buying 
machines, and workers who use machines to best advan- 
tage. Or else the third time we might very well lose 
everything the machines produce, protect and stand for. 


SWASEY 
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TOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Enchanted lands... right in your home Pe 
No dreamed of magic carpet ever journeyed through more wonderful realms .. . z 
or traveled so far so fast. There’s a world of inspiration in television. ri 
And the set you honor with a place in your family circle should be fine indeed... 
an instrument built with pride to be owned with pride. The new Du Mont al 
television receivers, in hand-crafted cabinets, incorporate the latest . 
Du Mont electronic advances from the laboratories that introduced television m 
to America. They offer you the ultimate in television enjoyment... th 
A complete line of consoles, combinations, table models. : 
t 
U 
lil 
cl 
Tue WEsTMINSTER II spy Du Mont th 
19-inch picture. AM-FM radio. Ir 

Automatic time clock control. 

Automatic 3-speed phonograph. PI 
; Tape recorder. cc 
Cabinet by Herbert Rosengren. la 
Sst with the finest in Seleaiion 7 


Copyright, 1950, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. @ Television Receiver Division, East Paterson, N. J. and the Du Mont Television Network © 515 Madison Avenue @ New York 22,N.% 
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What Next? Nation Grimly Waits 


Bugles blared in the marches of the 
long winter night from the bleak moun- 
tains of far northern Korea. This was the 
signal Red Chinese hordes, armed and 
disciplined, had been awaiting. They 
came out of Manchuria with the stealth 
and inexorability of the frigid winds. 
They fell upon United Nations troops, 
most of them American boys, the emis- 
saries of Western law and order on this 
far Eastern frontier, and the troops stag- 
gered back. Some found that they al- 
ready had been surrounded. (For details 
of the fighting, see page 28, for diplo- 
matic developments, page 36.) 

To just what fate the Chinese bugles 
summoned the world was not immedi- 
ately apparent to the statesmen of the 
West. Did they sound the last call to a 
third world war? Or was it only the last 
warning call, which would still leave the 
West time to achieve peace through 
mobilized strength? Certainly they had 
produced the most chilling crisis the 
United States had experienced since 
Pearl Harbor. 

Americans asked each other what 
would happen next, and they got no 
answer. Washington was no surer of the 
right answer than the Omaha milkman. 
The key to it was hidden in the devious 
minds of the old Bolshevik, Joseph Stalin, 
and his revolutionary pupil, Mao Tse- 
tung, if anywhere. But even they couldn’t 
know where the bugles would lead 
modern man ultimately. 

Speculation of informed persons ranged 
the spectrum from the purplest gloom to 
cautious optimism. These were some of 
the possibilities: 

1—That the Chinese would drive 
United Nations forces into a Dunkerque- 
like evacuation of Korea. This would 
clear the way for Chinese conquest of 
the whole Asiatic complex, starting with 
Indo-China and not ending short of the 
Philippines. Soviet Russia, under the 
cover of this Eastern diversion, would 
launch an attack on Western Europe. 
This would leave the United States, the 
British Commonwealth, and Latin Amer- 
ica in a pinch between Communist re- 
gimes controlling both the European and 
Asiatic continents. This most pessimistic 
view assumed that Western resistance to 


Communist aggression would be futile 
and that the United States would emerge 
from the struggle exhausted. 

2—That the Chinese, even if they won 
quickly and decisively in Korea, would 
be content with this victory and not 
immediately press for a showdown else- 
where, and that the U.S. would not re- 


‘ taliate by attacking China proper. This 


would cost the U.S. and the United 
Nations heavily in prestige, but perhaps 
buy the West additional time to mobilize 
their manpower and productive might 
before the Russians were ready to move 
against Europe. 

3—That the UN forces would succeed 
in establishing and holding a defense 
line across Korea and so stand off the 
Chinese Communist invaders indefinitely. 
The resulting stalemate would give the 
diplomats a chance to work out some kind 
of a settlement of differences between 
the East and West. Such a settlement 
might involve only the UN and China, or 
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might extend to a comprehensive agree- 
ment involving Russia also. Perhaps a 
stable military situation could be achieve | 
in Korea without any violation of Chinese 
territory and the Korean war could be 
kept localized. 

4—That, to defend a position in Korea, 
the UN would find it necessary to bomb 
supply lines across the Yalu River and 
even industrial targets in China. This 
would quickly force Mao Tse-tung, who 
has not had time since his successful 
revolution to organize his vast territories 
and suppress dissident elements, to come 
to terms with the UN. This rested on the 
assumption that Stalin, rather than risk 
bombing of his cities, would permit his 
Chinese ally to be defeated in a war 
with the UN forces. 

5—That the U. S., with or without the 
help of its UN allies, would be drawn 
through the needle’s eye of Korea into 
war with China, then Russia and its other 
satellites, but that the U.S. would be’ able 
to win with plane-borne bombs, including 
atom bombs, and not wreck either its 
economy or suffer devastating losses from 
retaliatory bombing in the process. This 
assumed that superior bombs and bomb- 
ers, backed by the world’s strongest navy 
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Symbol: Will the lights go out at the new UN headquarters in New York? 
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but only a small army, could subdue 
the world’s lawless elements. 

6—That the setback in Northern Korea 
was only an unfortunate incident in a 
police action that would ultimately be 
carried to a successful conclusion by 
reoccupation of all Korea territory up to 
the Yalu River. Those who still harbored 
this most optimistic view hoped that the 
situation after UN forces recovered from 
tne surprise of the Chinese attack would 
be at least no worse than it was shortly 
before the triumphant Inchon landing 
and perhaps better. 

Until the military situation in Korea is 
clarified, this whole range of speculation 
will continue possible. But the weight of 
opinion in Washington meanwhile will 
remain at the more somber end of the 
spectrum of probabilities. Military leaders 
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Clement Attlee of Great Britain came to 
Washington this week on his own motion 
to make a personal argument for the 
European view that the United Nations 
should not get so bogged down in the 
Far East that Western Europe’s defense- 
lessness would present the Russians with 
an irresistible temptation. 

Meanwhile, Army Chief of Staff 
J. Lawton Collins hurried off to Tokyo 
with a service mission to review the 
military situation with MacArthur and, 
presumably,-.to urge that he refrain from 
too frank expressions of his personal 
opinions out of consideration for the 
European uneasiness. 

The American man in the street had 
but to wait, worry, and get ready to 
tighten his belt for the ordeal ahead. He 
could expect to live again with the kind 
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crisis to shake hands individually with a 
delegation of Internal Revenue collec- 
tors and a Kansas City savings and Joan 
group. He _ chatted with Douglas 
Fairbanks Jr., vice president of the UN 
Association. He made his farewell to 
Minister Perle Mesta, He attended a hig 
dinner party, given by Sen. and Mrs. 
Clinton Anderson, at the plushy 1935 F 
Street Club. Vigilant reporters outside 
the club stopped him to ask what he 
thought about the news developments. 

“I do not think,” Mr. Truman said. 

The thin edge of crisis cut through on 
Tuesday when the President summoned 
military and diplomatic leaders for a |- 
hour 17-minute conference. Secretary of 
State Acheson broke short his appear- 
ance before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee to make it. He was accom- 
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Crisis conferees: Harriman, Acheson, Vandenber g, Finletter, Marshall, and Bradley got the call 


feel certain that the Chinese objective is 
to destroy UN forces in Korea, not to 
accomplish some lesser objective. And 
this leads them to the fear that Mao has 
definite promises of military support from 
Stalin, particularly of air support, and 
therefore that the worst is probable and 
the best only possible. 

President Truman, as commander-in- 
chief, reacted to events in Korea by 
promising that U.S. forces would not quit 
the peninsula. They would fight for it. 
Whether they would use the atom bomb 
was not decided but only Mr. Truman 
himself could order it used. There was 
every indication during the week that 
the President meant to fight back with 


whatever was needed to win while 
victory remained possible. 

But America’s allies, fearing Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s audacity, coun- 


selled caution and a thorough exploration 
of diplomatic possibilities. Prime Minister 
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of controls he abided during the last 
war, and probably a considerably more 
austere way of life for a longer time. 
Eventually there would again be short- 
ages and rationing, longer work days and 
heavier taxes. That he would again do 


what had to be done nobody doubted. 


THE PRESIDENCY: 


Calm, Storm, Calm 


In the crowded White House press- 
room, reporters, commentators, and col- 
umnists waited anxiously last week for 
some reassuring word from the President. 
All the usual channels were dammed up, 
and press secretary Charlie Ross limited 
himself to a taciturn: “No comment on 
the Korean situation.” 

On the surface it was “business as 
usual.” Mr. Truman’s appointment list 
was heavy. He took time out from the 


panied by White House adviser W. 
Averell Harriman. Air Secretary Thomas 
Finletter arrived with his chief of staff, 
Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg. Defense Sec- 
retary George C. Marshall whipped 
through a luncheon speech to get to the 
White House. Gen. Omar Bradley 
showed up at a regular Cabinet meeting 
to report. At the day’s end, no news. 

By Wednesday more than 600 tele- 
grams a day were reaching the White 
House from everywhere in the United 
States. Charlie Ross told reporters that 
they “represented every shade of opin- 
ion” suggesting means to meet the Chi- 
nese Communist onslaught. But there 
was still no word. 

Thursday morning an oversize sam- 
pling of the press corps turned out for the 
weekly conference. The President was 
well briefed. His staff had shot questions 
at him, anticipating most of those pre- 
sented by the press. Mr. Truman walked 
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in jauntily, but with a nervous overcast 
to his usual smile. 

His noncommittal statement on use of 
the atom bomb rocketed into the White 
House corridors. A Secret Service man 
mumbled about Soviet retaliation. John 
Hersey, author of the famous article on 
Hiroshima who is writing a major profile 


of the President for The New Yorker, - 


glumly paced the rotunda. Wire-service 
reporters made a _ madder-than-usual 
dash for telephones. White House of- 
ficials, wrapped in perplexity, walked 
about but refused to talk. 

Attlee Visit: By Thursday afternoon, 
the tension was mounting. Ross an- 
nounced that Prime Minister Attlee had 
requested a meeting in Washington with 
the President. “It came up suddenly,” 
Ross said. The suggestion had not origi- 
nated with the White House. 

The rotunda of the Executive offices 
was jammed with at least 100 reporters 
on Friday morning, awaiting pronounce- 
ments from the Congressional leaders 
conferring with Mr. Truman. When the 
group emerged from the President’s of- 
fice, straggling out one by one, reporters 
barricaded the exit in the hope of getting 
the substance of the conversations. Some 
leaders refused to talk. Most threw up 
their hands and said it would all be in the 
message to Congress. There were no 
smiles. Vice President Alben Barkley 
looked tired. Sen. Tom Connally’s brow 
was furrowed. GOP spokesmen, sick with 
worry, forgot partisanship. 

White House correspondents returned 
to their poker games, but kept an eye 
out for visitors. Chester Bowles, defeated 
Democratic governor of Connecticut, 
wandered in. When he emerged, he 
said vaguely that he had talked to Mr. 
Truman about a “State Department job.” 
There were other routine visits. At a few 
minutes past 5, the President crossed the 
street to Blair House. Temporarily, the 
war was on ice for the Executive branch. 

At 8:45 a.m. Saturday, the President 
boarded a special train for Philadelphia. 
bound for the Army-Navy game. A large 
part of his staff went with him. Mr. 
Truman sat on the Navy side. Navy won. 


THE CONGRESS: 


Caught in the Dark 


Floundering in a sea of calamitous 
news, Congress was leaderless and 
rudderless last week. The cozy plans for 
a brush-off lame-duck session had been 
washed away in the tidal wave of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s communiqué that the 
Chinese Communists were engaged in 
force in the Korea war. Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson’s empty-sounding 
six-point “strategy of freedom” pointed 
no direction. It had flabbergasted sen- 
ators and congressmen and angered large 
numbers of private citizens. No note of 
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Time to 


by ERNEST 


HE hour for large-scale mobiliza- 
je has arrived. If not imperative, 
full mobilization, or its approximation, 
is prudent. 

The purpose of rapid, large-scale 
mobilization would not be to fight an 
all-out war against Communist China, 
although it may be wise to reduce 
Peking’s war potential by 
systematic bombing, naval 
blockade, and the arming of 
anti-Communist guerrillas. 
It would be to mitigate the 
consequences of the Chinese 
intervention in Korea. 

Events have aggravated 
all the perils sketched in this 
space two weeks ago. In the 
present state of the world, 
either a military defeat or a 
diplomatic surrender is likely to touch 
off a chain of reverses. The aggressors 
are further emboldened. The will to 
resist them is weakened, especially 
among those who see little prospect 
of resisting successfully. 

The free world teeters on the edge 
of moral and physical disintegration. 
If the voices of appeasement which 
were lifted last week prevail, the 
United Nations will become, like the 
League of Nations, a mockery. The 
North Atlantic Alliance is in jeopardy. 
We are in danger of losing, perhaps 
rather rapidly, many of our allies or 
potential allies. Our own margin of 
physical safety is very thin. Within a 
short time it could vanish—forever. 


ERY strenuous measures will be 
E pasadena to forestall a series of 
disasters. We must also reckon with 
the possibility that the Kremlin is 
ready to assume the risks of all-out 
war. The North Korean aggression 
was rather clearly a miscalculation. 
The Kremlin did not anticipate our 
response or that of the United Nations. 
At least it did not expect us to inter- 
vene successfully—certainly not with 
sufficient force to destroy the bulk of 
the North Korean Army. The risks of 
the Chinese intervention almost cer- 
tainly have been carefully weighed. 
They obviously include the risk of war 
for the Soviet Union. 

We are not privy to the plans or 
inner thoughts of the Kremlin or 
Peking. But the tactics of the Chinese 
offensive, as they were revealed last 





Mobilize 


K. LINDLEY 


week, did not look as if they were 
designed either to achieve a limited 
objective or to keep United Nations 
ground forces tied up in Korea. They 
did not look like cat-and-mouse tactics. 
Their purpose seemed rather to cut 
apart and annihilate or drive into the 
sea the United Nations armies. 

In any event, it is prudent 
to suppose that the Chinese 
Communists have not inter- 
vened flagrantly in Korea 
without assurance of help 
from the Russian Air Force 
if we bomb targets in 
Manchuria or China proper. 
The Chinese Communist Air 
Force almost certainly is still 
utterly inadequate to pro- 
tect Chinese arsenals, fac- 
tories, railways, and military bases. 

For all we know, the Russians are 
on the verge of launching the third 
world war in full force. If there is still 
any possibility of averting war with 
the Soviet Union—or the worse alter- 
native of surrender to Communist 
imperialism—it lies in the most rapid 
possible mobilization of the military 
strength of the United States and of 
all other nations which have the will 
and physical capacity to fight. 


‘N MOBILIZING, we should take care 
l to keep a proper balance between 
manpower in uniform and manpower 
in war production. We are no match 
in numbers for the Soviet Union, much 
less for the Soviet Union plus China 
and the lesser satellites. Our hope of 
survival lies in our superior technology 
and industrial capacity—in our ability 
to contrive, make, and use the more 
elaborate mechanisms of war, espe- 
cially the offensive and defensive 
weapons of sea and air warfare. 

We must promptly arm Japan for its 
own defense. We must do everything 
within our power to convince Britain 
and the Commonwealths that they, 
too, must go on a war footing. We 
must make a final effort to organize a 
detensive force in Western Europe. It 
may be too late to create an effective 
defense for Western Europe. But the 
attempt must be made. 

To all nations which are willing to 
join us in a supreme effort, we should 
give unstinting assistance. We will 
have nothing to spare for the others. 
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hope, no compass reading of salvation 
came from his call for economic cooper- 
ation and firm adherence to moral values. 

Even a satisfactory scapegoat was 
lacking. The Democrats had a ready- 
made butt in MacArthur, whose failure to 
estimate the Chinese threat and whose 
casual “home by Christmas” remark were 
timed to do him the most damage. But 
MacArthur's name still retained much of 
its public magic. In the critical military 
situation, moreover, condemnation of the 
UN commander might smack of sabotage. 
Lame ducks who blamed their defeat on 
MacArthur's eve-of-election communiqué 
to the UN on the threatened intervention 
of Red China limited themselves to 
private sniping. 

The Republicans, who had planned to 
stage an all-out war against Acheson, 
were also frustrated by the gravity of the 
situation. They were afraid that the anti- 
Acheson campaign might be labeled par- 
tisan politics. Without discarding their 
earlier strategy, they were waiting to see 
how criticism of MacArthur would sit 
with the country before striking out 
heavily again at Acheson. 

But anti-Acheson feeling continued to 
boil below the surface. Undoubtedly it 
would erupt shortly, and with much 





But the outcry against foreign-policy 
makers was the only positive manifesta- 
tion at the Capitol. All the rest was 
shudderingly negative. Legislators scrab- 
bled for information which neither the 
State Department nor the Defense De- 
partment seemed to have. Acheson’s 
appearances before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee were hurried and 
inconclusive. He was gloomy. 

No one knew, the Secretary said, what 
the next few days would bring. He had 
nothing new or constructive to tell his 
listeners. Worried and stunned, senators 
and representatives asked him few ques- 
tions. “We get just as much out of 
reading the papers,” said one senator. 

On Wednesday, Deputy Defense Sec- 
retary Robert A. Lovett and Lt. Gen. 
Alfred M. Gruenther, deputy Army Chief 
of Staff, briefed the Senate Armed Ser- 
vices Committee for two hours. They 
added to the mood of unrelieved pes- 
simism. Gruenther, who did most of the 
talking, offered four courses of action: 
>To evacuate all UN troops from Korea. 
>To attempt to hold a line somewhere 
and make some sort of political settle- 
ment at the UN level. 
>To launch attacks on the Red Chinese 


committee asked what it could do in the 
way of legislation. Neither Gruenther 
nor Lovett had anything very specific 
to suggest. At the conclusion of the 
meeting, lame-duck Chairman Millard 
E. Tydings placed his right elbow on 
his left knee, his chin in his hand, and 
imitated Rodin’s famous statue. “The 
best thing is to assume the posture of 
a thinker,” he told reporters. “That's 
what everyone is doing now.” 

Perhaps this intense cerebration ac. 
counted for the silence in Congress. On 
Tuesday ohly two senators made 
speeches on Korea. Sen. Harry P. Cain 
complained that the other United Nations 
weren't contributing enough troops. Sen. 
Joseph O’Mahoney called for an ultima- 
tum to Russia: that either Moscow call 
off the Chinese Reds or we wouldn't 
talk to it any more. But anti-Administra- 
tion senators like Eugene D. Millikin 
were shocked into pledging cooperation. 

But by Saturday, the lid began bob- 
bing. Sen. Joseph McCarthy said loudly 
what some other Republicans were 


whispering. Slashing at Acheson, Defense 
Secretary George C. Marshall, and the 
State Department, he called on the Pres- 
ident to accept the aid of “358,000’ 
Chinese Nationalist troops. “If this trea- 
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Millikin* (right) backed GOP cooperation; Lovett and Gruenther offered alternatives to Tydings 


greater violence. It would be bipartisan 
in character. A Southern Democratic sen- 
ator, friendly to Acheson, and his foreign 
policy, summed it up: “It isn't that 
Acheson ought to go,” he said. “What is 
sadly true is that it seems that he must go.” 

Public reaction to the Acheson speech 
had conditioned this opinion. Telegrams 
and letters began piling up in offices on 
both sides of the Capitol following 
Acheson's radio address. One pro-Ad- 
ministration senator was getting 200 tel- 
egrams a day, all condemning the 
Secretary of State. 





-*With Republican Senators-elect James Duff of 
Pennsylvania and Everett Dirksen of Illinois. 
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supply lines across the Manchurian bor- 
der—for which MacArthur was pleading. 
>To use the atom bomb on Red China. 

No mention was made of using Chinese 
Nationalist troops, which were offered by 
Chiang Kai-shek in the early days of the 
Korean conflict. As the senators saw it, 
the first alternative meant the loss of all 
Asia to the Reds; the second, a Munich- 
like appeasement; the third and fourth, 
an invitation to global war. ; 

Asked which alternative was the most 
likely choice, Gruenther dodged. It was 
his job to prepare the alternatives, he 
said. The decision was up to the “highest 
authorities.” Almost pathetically, the 


sonable farce of insisting that only Amer- 
ican boys can die, while refusing the 
help of our allies, continues,” he said, 
“then the time is long overdue for the 
Congress, in the name of America, 
to stand up and be counted and 
immediately impeach you, Mr. President. 
More moderately, Rep. Charles W. 
Vursell of Illinois proposed that Chiang 
be allowed to open a second front with 
an invasion of Southern China, com- 
pelling the Communists “to fight a wa! 
on two fronts.” Chinese Ambassador 
Wellington Koo announced that Nation- 
alist forces were ready to march ‘i 
the United Nations would approve.” 
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The Bills Whisk Through 


As a filibuster, it was quiet and easy- 
going. The Senate was debating state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii, already 
approved by the House, but few people 
believed that the question would come 
up for a vote. Only Alaska Gov. Ermest 
Gruening and Hawaii delegate Joseph 
Farrington, sitting dourly in the rear of 
the chamber, were perturbed. 

“We'll just talk about Alaska until the 
emergency legislation is ready and then 
we'll lay it aside,” Majority Leader Scott 
Lucas said. 

This was the prevalent attitude in a 
lame-duck 81st Congress which had 
hobbled in ready to do nothing at all 
until the 82nd took over in January. Sen. 
Robert A. Taft and his confident Repub- 
licans had, right through the meeting of 
their Senate policy committee Tuesday 
morning, counted on adjournment by 
Dec. 16. Rocked by the impact of the 
Korean news, Taft announced several 
hours later that he believed the session 
wonld extend the rest of its natural life— 
until the end of the year. 

The legislation which, until Tuesday 
afternoon, seemed hopeless of passage 
now appeared certain of approval: 

Yugoslav Aid: Emergency aid to 
Tito, which had been a touch-and-go 
proposition, was rejuvenated. To block 
help to an anti-Soviet country facing star- 
vation and economic disintegration would 
be to reject 32 divisions at a time when 
our allies were sending token contingents 
to Korea and drawing back fearfully from 
the UN venture in the Far East. 

Exeess Profits Tax: The wrangling 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
which initiates tax measures, had been 
stalled in debate over excess profits. Both 
the GOP and conservative Democrats ob- 
jected bitterly to the President’s pro- 
posed plan. But late Wednesday night, 
Democrat members met secretly to work 
out a compromise formula. Acting in a 
bloc on Thursday, they were able to out- 
vote Republican resistance and send to 
the floor a bill approximating Mr. 
Truman’s request. It set a base profit at 
85 per cent of the three best years in the 
1946-49 period—the Administration set 
the figure at 75 per cent—and taxed away 
75 per cent of the “excess” (see page 74). 

Rent Control: The present rent law, 
expiring Dec. 31, permitted communities 
to petition for an extension. Only 758 of 
the 2.461 towns now covered had asked 
for this extension. Congress seemed dis- 
posed to let it go at that. But with wage 
and price controls in the offing, it made 
little sense to decontrol rents now. In less 
than a day of hearings which heard 
National Security Resources Board head 
W. Stuart Symington and Housing Ex- 
pediter Tighe Woods, Sen. Burnett 
Maybank’s Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee voted to maintain the present law 
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until Feb. 28 by which time, presumably, 
the 82nd Congress could draft a new bill. 

But these minor turnabouts did not 
satisfy Congress in its present mood. It 
wanted to do something hig to measure 
up to the overwhelming crisis. Last Fri- 
day, legislative leaders went to the 
White House for what they thought 
would be “the word.” The word they got 
was big all right. With machine-gun 
rapidity, Mr. Truman ran through the 
specific sums he was going to ask for in 
supplementary appropriations. Some who 
tried to take notes gave up because the 
President spoke too fast. 

And Congress, which at any other time 
would have screamed murder at these 
sums, gladly accepted. The President 
asked for $16,844,247,000 for direct mili- 
tary use and $1,000,000,000 for atomic 
energy. This would give the Army 
$9,200,000,000; Navy $2,900,000,000; 
and the Air Force $4,600,000,000— 
enough to move past 60 groups by next 
summer and to about 100 groups later. 

Subject to Congressional approval, this 
would set the military appropriation for 
fiscal 1951 at $41,840,681,000. Even be- 
fore a willing Congress had dug its teeth 
into the new request, there was talk of a 
further supplemental appropriation. 


CIVIL DEFENSE: 


No Take-to-the- Hills 


The big debate was whether America 
should use the A-bomb. But what hap- 
pened if somebody used it on us? The 
nation’s civil defenses at its critical hour 
last week were, brutally speaking, in a 
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Symington and Woods asked Maybank’s Banking Committee for rent controls 


mess. Not a city or a state was ready 
to take an atomic attack. 

President Truman did not wait for 
Congress to act. He set up a temporary 
Federa! Civil Defense Administration to 
take over the job from the National 
Security Resources Board. Named tem- 
porary administrator at $17,500 a year 
was 53-year-old Millard F. Caldwell Jr., 
Tallahassee lawyer, 6-foot 3-inch former 
governor and former congressman. 

Meanwhile, the FCDA bill was intro- 
duced in both House and Senate. The 
Administration hoped to ram the measure 
through the lame-duck session. But one 
Republican leader called some features 
of the bill “shocking” and said it needed 
“prolonged and careful scrutiny.” Action 
before next year seemed doubtful. 

The FCDA bill would give a civilian 
administrator with the equivalent of 
Cabinet rank broad emergency powers. 
It makes civil defense a civilian, rather 
than a military, responsibility—a sore 
point with some legislators. The FCDA 
would give states money for civil de- 
fense, provided the states matched it 
dollar for dollar. It would train civil- 
defense officials and spread vital civil- 
defense information. 

The two chief criticisms of local 
authorities have been that the Federal 
government has not given them enough 
money or information. 

James J. Wadsworth, who headed civil 
defense when it was the NSRB’s baby, 
found last week that the country suffered 
from too much “take-to-the-hills mental- 
ity.” He said some people expected to 
pack a week-end bag in case of attack, 
be picked up at their doors in govern- 
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Air Power: New defense appropriations are reflected in greater 
output of the new B-47 Stratojet medium bombers, a hopped-up 
version of the plane which set a transcontinental record in 1949. In 
production at the Boeing plant in Wichita, Kans., they are powered 
by six aircraft turbojet engines, each with a 5,200-pound thrust. 


ment cars, and bounce off to pleasant 
country retreats. 

“There can be no mass evacuations of 
our great cities,” Wadsworth warned. 
Target cities, he said, must “get up off 
the floor and fight back.” But most cities 
still do not know how to fight back and, 
if they know, do not have men, money, 
and materials to do it. 


THE DRAFT: 


Getting Tougher 


The Army last week asked for only 
50,000 draftees tor February—10,000 
more than January's quota and 20,000 
less than November's. And that was just 
about the end of the honeymoon. No- 
body yet knew the details of the next 
draft. But one thing was sure: It was 
going to be tough. It had to be. 

The horrible truth was that the United 
States stood on the threshold of war 
without an army ready to fight. The core 
of the ground forces—six Army divisions 
and one Marine division—was being 
chewed up in Korea. 

The equivalent of two divisions were 
in Germany, the First Infantry and the 
Constabulary. If Russia struck in Europe, 
they faced the same fate as the troops 
in Korea. 

That left one division in combat 
strength in the U.S., the 82nd Airborne. 
The Fourth Infantry was just beginning 
training, the Eleventh Airborne and 
Second Armored were under strength 
and four half-strength National Guard 
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divisions were in training camps. 

In sum, the United States faced war 
with three divisions ready for combat, 
two of them expendable. 

The old target, set after the Korean 
war started, was 2,800,000 men in the 
three forces by July 1, 1951. Last week, 
Mr. Truman told Congress, “We face the 
necessity of having to raise our sights.” 

Congress was in the mood. The Senate 
Armed Services Committee quickly ap- 
proved the appointment of manpower 
expert Mrs. Anna Rosenberg as Assistant 
Secretary of Defense. The House Armed 
Services Committee set hearings this 
week to consider possible changes in the 
draft law. 

The prospects: deferments, for phys- 
ical or dependency reasons, would be 
much harder to get. The present 19-to- 
25 age limit might be extended in either 
or both directions. Second-world-war vet- 
erans might no longer be exempt. 


COMMUNISTS: 


Next Stop—Underground 


Like a truck in low gear, the “unwork- 
able” Internal Security Act of 1950 con- 
tinued to roll ponderously. The first real 
move to enforce the controversial law had 
come late last month when the Justice 
Department gave the Communist Party 
its come-uppance in a 4,800-word peti- 
tion to the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath recited the history of the party 
and asked that it be forced to comply 


with the registration provisions of the 
security act. 

His accusation was designed to show 
that for 31 years the Communist Party in 
the United States was an arm of the 
Soviet foreign office, serving as a base for 
espionage and subversion, and that its 
membership would side with Russia in 
any war with this country. 

The bill of particulars: 

That since 1919, the Communist Party 
had been subject to the orders of Joseph 
Stalin and the Communist International, 
>That in 1921, it had agreed to 21 con- 
ditions of membership in the Comintem, 
one of which was to abide by all 
Comintern decisions. 

That in 1929 the majority faction of the 
Communist Party was expelled because 
it had defied Stalin’s orders, and the 
minority given leadership. 

»That though the party voted to dis. 
affiliate from the Comintern in 1940, it 
continued to be run by CI “resident 
representatives” in the United States, 
That the Communist Party has received 
financial aid from the Soviet Union and 
sent its members to Russia for training in 
sabotage and subversion; and that it has 
rover deviated from Soviet policy. 
»That the Communist Party is organized 
as a secret group and counsels its mem- 
bers to resist legitimate authority and to 
commit perjury when confronted with 
evidence of clandestine affiliation. 

But this sharply pointed condemnation 
was just a preamble to action. As yet the 
Senate had not confirmed the President's 
nominations to the control board. There 
was sure to be some fight on the Senate 
floor over Mr. Truman’s choices. No funds 
had been appropriated yet. And the 
board itself could only order the Com- 
munist Party to register its members and 
file a financial report. After that, the 
Justice Department would have to prove 
its case in public hearings and again in 
the Federal courts. The litigatiori could 
well last for two years. 

An omen of wrangling to come, the 
Communist Party’s rejoinder was typical. 
It had already refused to register under 
the Internal Security Act. Now, in 4 
statement signed by party leaders 
William Z. Foster and Gus Hall, it an 
nounced that it was placing its “main 
reliance on... united mass action, rather 
than on government boards, Congress, 
and the courts.” 

Last week, the government imple- 
mented another section of the law by 
issuing regulations to bar subversives and 
espionage agents in the staffs of diplo- 
matic officials entering this country. 
Agreements with the United Nations, 
giving it a kind of extraterritorial status 
in the United States, prohibited the 
exclusion of UN secretariat personnel 
except for those adjudged subversive, 


but the new regulations permitt 
restrictions on their movements. 
Newsweek 
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RAILROADS: 


Untangling the Long Island 


Last week, as the shock of the Long 
Island Rail Road’s latest disaster wore off, 
four men prepared to dig into the basic 
troubles of the line, beyond the “human 
failure” blamed for the tragedy at Kew 
Gardens (Newsweek, Dec. 4). Three 
men—former War Secretary Robert P. 
Patterson, City Construction Coordinator 
Robert Moses, and former State Supreme 
Court Justice Charles C. Lockwood—were 
appointed by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey to 
staff a completely new agency, the Long 
Island Rail Road Commission. Their job: 
a study of the road, the island it serves, 
and a report on what will be best for both. 

The commissioners recommended that 
Maj. Gen. William H. Draper Jr., a spe- 
cialist in overseas rehabilitaticn for the 
Army, be appointed trustee of the bank- 
rupt line, to replace David Smucker and 
Hunter Delatour, who resigned under 
fire. His job, after approval by the court 
and the ICC: to keep the Long Island 
running as well as possible, until a pro- 
gram for its rejuvenation can be laid out. 


DRAFT DODGERS: 


And Another Bergdoll 


From 1918 to 1920, Grover Cleveland 
Bergdoll, the most notorious draft dodger 
of the first world war, evaded capture by 
government agents after he refused to 
enter military service. Playboy son of a 
wealthy Philadelphia brewer, Bergdoll 
lived under an assumed name in a 
Hagerstown, Md., hotel, making occa- 
sional trips home, while he was the object 
of a frantic nationwide search. 

When Federal officers pounded on 
the front door of the Philadelphia man- 
sion, Bergdoll’s mother drove them away 
with a gun; friends sent the Army post- 
cards from all over the country giving 
false clues to his whereabouts. 

Finally, fourteen months after the 
Armistice was signed, Bergdoll was cap- 
tured hiding under a window seat at his 
home. Sentenced to five years at hard 
labor, he persuaded military authorities 
to grant him a three-day parole under 
armed guard—and made a sensational 
escape. The press, goaded by angry 
families whose sons had died in France, 
screamed for his rearrest. Meanwhile 
Bergdoll skipped the country to Canada 
and then to Germany, where he married 
and lived nineteen years. In May 1939, 
homesick for his country, wanting to 
bring up his children in America, 
Bergdoll returned and surrendered. After 
serving four years and ten months of an 
eight-year sentence, he was released on 
parole and retired to a Virginia farm. 

But last week, as hundreds of young 
men were again going quietly into the 
December 11, 1950 
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Ashman and mother: Back home 


Army, another Bergdoll made headlines 
by refusing military service. He was 
Alfred, 23, eldest son of the famous draft 
dodger, a thin, pallid, bespectacled 
youth arrested in New York Dec. 1 for 
failing to report for induction. While 
veterans like 19-year-old Richard Ashman 
(see cut) of San Francisco were flown 
home from Korea to be _ hospitalized, 
Alfred Bergdoll was jailed pending a 
Dec. 15 hearing that could bring five- 
year imprisonment, $10,000 fine. 

Born in Germany, Alfred claimed 
United States citizenship because his 
mother was naturalized in 1940. Unlike 
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Bergdoll: Jail for an objector 
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his wealthy father, Alfred was a $23-a- 
week typist, living in a cold-water flat in 
an East Side slum. And unlike his father, 
Alfred wrote openly to his draft board 
last Aug. 18: “Herewith is the order and 
also other paraphernalia I received to- 
day. I will Nor report for physical ex- 
amination on Monday or on any other 
day, either. I will refuse to be inducted 
into the armed forces, if an attempt to 
induct me is made.” 

Young Bergdoll made no pretense at 
being a conscientious objector. “He sim- 
ply said he wanted nothing to do with 
combat, the Army, or any other service,” 
the puzzled FBI said. “He seems to be 
opposed to war on philosophical grounds.” 
Bergdoll wet his lips, nodded his head. 


PEOPLE: 


Mistaken Identity 


One quiet morning last June, Benjamin 
Krieger, a Brooklyn fish dealer who had 
been imprisoned in the infamous Nazi 
concentration camp at Miihldorf during 
the war, saw someone pass in the street 
who made his heart pound. Darting after 
the man, he seized him by the arm. Had 
he been at Miihldorf? Had he been a 
block leader? The man, Meyer Mittelman, 
nodded. “Then you are the man who 
killed my brother!” screamed Krieger. 

As other Orthodox Jews who live in 
the Williamsburg section of Brooklyn 
poured into the street, Krieger excitedly 
swung at Mittelman. He said Mittelman, 
a prison camp trusty, had killed his 
brother, Zalman Krieger, by striking him 
in the head with an iron pot. An angry 
crowd chased Mittelman down the street 
and cornered him in a religious bookshop, 
where he was rescued by police. 

But the United States courts refused 
to review the case on the ground that 
they lacked jurisdiction. The American 
Jewish Congress agreed to try the case 
after Krieger and Mittelman, both of 
whom entered the country under the 
refugee quota, said they would abide by 
the decision. The AJC took testimony 
from fifteen former inmates of Miihldorf. 

Last week the AJC cleared Mittelman 
of the murder charge: He had been the 
victim of “mistaken identity.” Fourteen 
of the fifteen witnesses said they had 
never heard of one Jew beating another 
to death in Miihldorf; Mittelman was a 
man of good character who was critically 
ill at the time of the attack. 

The judges stressed their belief in 
Krieger's good faith but thought the in- 
tervening years, his hysterical state in 
the prison camp (Krieger’s wife and four 
children were killed in a crematorium), 
and other factors led him to identify the 
wrong man. “On the basis of all the 
testimony,” the tribunal found, “Meyer 
Mittelman must be absolved of guilt in 
the death of Zalman Krieger.” 
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THE KOREAN WAR 





How Our Victory Turned to Defeat 


Already it was America’s worst mil- 
itary licking since the Battle of the Bulge 
and maybe even Pearl Ha bor. Perhaps it 
might become the worst military disaster 
in American history. Barring a military or 
diplomatic miracle, the approximately 
two-thirds of the U.S. Army that had 
been thrown into Korea might have to be 
evacuated in a new Dunkerque to save 
them from being lost in a new Bataan. 

What Gen. Douglas MacArthur called 
“an entirely new war,” even if an “un- 
declared war” between the United Na- 
tions and Communist China, last week 
turned America’s glorious victory in Ko- 
rea into humiliating defeat. Here is the 
military story of (1) what happened, 
(2) why it happened, and (3) what 
happens now: 


1—How Disaster Struck 


What happened began on Nov. 25 
when the irresistible force of the Chinese 
Communist Army hit the thoroughly mov- 
able object of the Republic of Korea’s II 
Corps. Once the Chinese stormed the 
wrecked city of Tokchon, the ROK II 
Corps evaporated into the rugged wilder- 
ness. American outfits were authorized to 
pick up .its stumbling stragglers, weap- 
onless and leaderless. The whole United 
Nations line in Korea thus was breached 
at the tenuously held junction between 
Lt. Gen. Walter H. Walker's Eighth 
Army, in the West, and Maj. Gen. 
Edward A. Almond’s X Corps, in the East. 

To the blowing of bugles, the clashing 
of cymbals, and the rolling of drums, the 
Chinese poured down the mountainous 
spine of the Korean peninsula straight 
toward the fallen North Korean capital of 
Pyongyang. Their tactics were to use 
mass infantry assaults and infiltrations, 
rather than artillery and tanks. They 
moved and fought by moonlight. They 
hid or camouflaged themselves by day, 
or drove Korean civilians ahead to screen 
their movements, or even disguised them- 
selves as Korean peasants. 

Going Backward: On Nov. 28, under 
an ashen sky, the Eighth Army, with its 
flank laid bare, “withdrew” all along the 
line. General MacArthur's “end-the-war” 
offensive was ended. The I Corps, com- 
posed of the American 24th and ROK 
First Divisions, and the IX Corps, com- 
posed of the American 25th and Second 
Divisions, raced back toward the icy 
Chongchon River in hopes of finding a 
defendable line. They didn’t. On Nov. 30 
they blew up the Chongchon bridges and 
gave up the Sinanju airhead, where 
MacArthur had landed on Nov. 24. 

To be sure, the Pentagon cautioned 
against “overpessimism.” It insisted the 
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Korean trap: Airdrop is only way in 


am 


situation was not “catastrophic.” It could 
tell that to the GI's. For the Eighth 
Army, in reality, was in full retreat, in the 
bitter cold and biting wind, over narrow 
rutty roads, choked with bumper-to- 
bumper traffic. Some wounded were 
brought out tied to tanks. 

It was the Second Division, abreast of 
the shattered ROK II Corps, that was 
worst hit. It had to fight its way back 
against the entire 40th Chinese Route 
Army. The Second Division’s com. 
mander, Maj. Gen. Laurence B. Keiser, 
himself led its 9th and 38th Regiments 
through 4 miles of Chinese road blocks, 
Every truck carried wounded men. Gen- 
eral Keiser’s own jeep was riddled by 
seven bullets. The general himself fired 
both right-handed and left-handed with 
his old 1903 (Springfield) rifle at Chi- 
nese ambushers. 

To plug the gaps and cover the retreat, 
the American First Cavalry Division, the 
Turkish Brigade, the 27th Anglo- 
Australian Brigade, and the newly ar- 
rived British 29th Brigade (with 50-ton 
Centurion tanks) were rushed up from 
reserve. The UN reserves themselves 
often were cut off. The Turkish Brigade 
was trapped, and slashed its way out 
with the icy steel of its bayonets, and 
hiked 50 miles back on foot, carrying 
its wounded. 

The American, Australian, and newly 
arrived South African air forces, assisted 
by the American Navy and Marines, flew 
more than 1,000 sorties in 24 hours, 
through rain, snow, and sleet. Yet their 


machine guns, rockets, and Napalm fire ' 


bombs (used even against hardy Man- 
churian ponies) could not stay the Chi- 
nese pursuit. For now no fewer than 22 
Chinese divisions (the North Korean 
Army itself apparently had been with- 
drawn from the battle) were choking 
every road, every gulley, every trail, 
every ridge line. 

Situation Out of Hand: In a futile 
effort to relieve the Chinese pressure 
against the Eighth Army, the X Corps 
First Marine Division, which had cap- 
tured the hydroelectric plants around 
the Changjin reservoir, hit the enemy's 
rear. The Marines themselves were, it 
General Almond’s words, “suddenly con- 
fronted” by four Chinese armies, perhaps 
80,000 men, and stalled in the snow- 
covered mountain passes. 

The sketchy supply line feeding the 
Marines and their partners, the Seventh 
Infantry Division, was chopped up by 24 
road blocks. The haggard, dirty, blood- 
stained survivors of one Seventh Division 
outfit escaped across the reservoir ice t0 
tell how the Chinese had bayoneted and 
shot those who tried to surrender under 
the flag of truce. The Chinese als 
poured gasoline on truckloads of Amen- 
can wounded, set them on fire, and thet 
danced around “like wild Indians.” 

Together these two divisions tried t0 
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fight their way back to their advance 
base at Hagaru, and then to the sea. The 
Seventh Division’s Seventeenth Regi- 
ment, which had planted the Stars and 
Stripes in the frozen Yalu River at 
Hyesanjin, facing Manchuria, was pulled 
back. Day after day the X Corps was 
supplied with ammunition, food, winter 
clothing, even drinking water, by airdrop. 
Its wounded were evacuated by air from 
a 3,000-foot “cow-pasture” airstrip. 

In hopes of holding some Korean line, 
the Eighth Army at first pulled back 
toward the best transpeninsular highway, 
from the captured Red capital of Pyong- 
yang to the east coast port of Wonsan. 
Once this highway was breached by the 
Chinese at Songchon, the Eighth Army 
withdrew again, ever closer to Pyong- 
yang. This week it began evacuating the 
Communist ex-capital after firing oil, tire, 
and ammo dumps and scorching what- 
ever other facilities there were “of mili- 
tary value.” Ironically, it had just restored 
some of these facilities. 

The Eighth Army, which had said 
ominously it would not quit Pyongyang 
“until forced to do so by enemy action,” 
did just that. The I Corps revived the 
bitter words of the bitter days of last 
July: “We are trading space for time.” 


2-Who’s at Fault? 


The “why” in Korea, basically, was 
that American military intelligence failed 
again, as it had before Pearl Harbor and 
the Battle of the Bulge. In advance of 
General MacArthur’s offensive, his intel- 
ligence said he was facing 60,000 Chi- 
nese Communists in Korea. After the 
Chinese counterattack, his intelligence 
upped its estimate to 200,000, then to 
300,000 then to 818,000. In fact, it esti- 
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Dual command: Almond and Walker 


mated that (1) Gen. Lin Piao’s Fourth 
Field Army, China’s best, which had 
conquered Hainan Island in the far south 
and threatened Indo-China and Hong 
Kong, was now facing the UN forces, and 
that (2) powerful elements of Gen. Chen 
Yi’s Third Field Army, which had been 
earmarked to assault Formosa, and also of 
Gen. Peng Teh-huai’s First Field Army 
formerly in the far west, were being 
moved up. 

Why was American intelligence so 
wrong? So far as can be learned, the 
long-range estimates of Chinese strength 
in Manchuria, compiled by the Central 
Intelligence Agency in Washington, were 
correct. It was MacArthur’s own field in- 
telligence, which is supposed to be rela- 








Strategy of disaster: How Chinese Communists overran ROK II Corps, split U.S. Army, and thrust at Pyongyang 
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tively fast and to cover the immediate 
battle area, that apparently was at fault. 
Of course, the Chinese Communists might 
have traveled by night and hid by day, 
and might have been building up in 
Korea longer than anyone thought pos- 
sible. But these questions remained: 
PWhy hadn’t the Chinese been photo- 
graphed by the Air Force’s “black light” 
night photography? 

PWhy hadn’t the Chinese movements 
been reported by radio-equipped UN 
watchers who were supposed to be op- 
erating behind enemy lines? 

Why hadn’t the Eighth Army’s “aggres- 
sive patrol actions” spotted the Chinese 
along the front lines? 

Had accurate information about Chi- 
nese movements actually been collected 
and merely evaluated improperly, per- 
haps because of wishful thinking? 

In any event, Maj. Gen. Charles A. 
Willoughby, MacArthur’s G-2 (intelli- 
gence), alibied that GHQ in Tokyo had 
“gambled” that the Chinese would stay 
above the Yalu River frontier. That 
gamble did not pay off. 

Another Gamble? Although Mac- 
Arthur's offensive was launched with the 
full knowledge and approval of Washing- 
ton, its strategic objective was question- 
able. Even if it reached the Yalu, UN 
forces were too weak to hold this frontier 
against a China-based attack. The Yalu, 
too long to be strongly defended even in 
the summertime, already was freezing 
and becoming a broad ice highway in- 
stead of a water barrier. In fact, the 
Yalu’s freezing was dissipating the effect 
of the November-long strategic bombing 
of the river bridges. Some Chinese were 
captured only three days after crossing 
into Korea over the Yalu ice. 

Despite General Walker’s boast that 
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the abortive American offensive “saved 
my army from possible destruction,” in- 
telligence officers in Washington recalled 
No. 7 of Mao Tse-tung’s ten principles of 
war: “The best time to hit the enemy is 
when he is on the move.” Moreover, the 
Eighth Army went “on the move” at a 
time when its rear bases were insecure 
and menaced with guerrilla attacks from 
by-passed North Korean troops. 

By fanning out above the narrow, de- 
fensible waist of the Korean peninsula, 
the Eighth Army spread itself so thin that 
thé Chinese Communists could break 
through wherever they chose. With un- 
failing intelligence, they chose the sector 
of the ROK U Corps—whose Sixth, Sev- 
enth, and Eighth Divisions had lost half 
their trained officers and men since June 
25. The Chinese, moreover, cloaked their 
intentions and protected their flanks by 
filtering down two mountain-ringed river 
valleys from Manchuria. There was no 
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disposition in the Pentagon to blame the 
ROK’s themselves. It was simply a case of 
too much Chinese power. 

Yet it was in the ROK II Corps sector 
where just such a Communist wedge had 
long been feared. Traditionally all armies 
are vulnerable at the hinge between 
separate commands. Walker's Eighth 
Army did not have control over Almond’s 
X Corps, which operated as a “special 
police force”—no one ever officially an- 
nounced why. These two commands 
maintained only makeshift liaison in the 
field. Their coordination was handled by 
GHQ back in Tokyo. Of course, the dual 
command setup in Korea could be ex- 
plained by (1) the central mountain 
ridge cutting Korea in two, (2) the 
logistical setup whereby matériel was 
landed on both coasts, and (3) the 
separate “missions” of Walker and 
Almond. But even as the biggest battle of 
Korea was being fought by the Eighth 
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What MacArthur calls the Chinese “sanctuary” contains big bombing targets 
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Army, the X Corps was faraway up the 
long panhandle of northeastern Korea, 
Once the UN line was cracked, 
MacArthur summoned both Walker and 
Almond to Tokyo for a four-hour confer. 
ence, which lasted until 1:30 a.m., Noy, 
29. It obviously was designed, at least 
partially, to coordinate the Eighth Army 
and X Corps. But as one American officer 
in Korea griped: “What our army has 
been doing is to fight two wars in Korea, 
and we probably have lost them both.” 


3—Whither Now? 


What happens now in the Korean war 
depends as much on Communist China’s 
intention as on American military power. 
The Chinese intention was hinted on 
Dec. 2 when the Peking radio broadcast 
an editorial from People’s Daily, the 
Communist Party organ. This rejoiced 
that the United Nations forces faced the 
“fate of being totally crushed.” It also 
declared: “Only by shattering the long 
lance of the aggressor will the security 
of our own fatherland and the peace of 
the world be safeguarded.” 

Translated from Communist gobbledy- 
gook, -that sounded as if the Chinese 
would not be content with safeguarding 
the Yalu frontier (with its power plants), 
or with saving only North Korea for Com- 
munism. It sounded as if the Chinese 
were resolved to “shatter” the United 
States Army with a Dunkerque or Bataan. 

If that was the Chinese intention, the 
Pentagon generally felt last week that the 
Chinese could push the American Amy 
and its Allies off the Korean peninsula. 
There was not, however, unanimity on 
this point. A minority view was that a foot- 
hold might well be kept—if General 
MacArthur’s hands were untied with te- 
gard to Manchuria and if strategic bomb- 
ing was given full freedom. If it thus 
came to all-out war with Communist 
China, the Pentagon felt, the United 
States also would aid Chiang Kai-shek to 
resume a full-scale Chinese civil war and 
to raid the Chinese mainland. 

Bomb Manchuria? Should the dec: 
sion be made to strike across the Yalu, 
B-29s unquestionably could devastate 
potential industrial and metropolitan tar 
gets in Manchuria and indeed in al 
China (see map). Thus in an all-out wat 
with China, the potentiality for inflicting 
wounds would not be all on the Chinese 
side. But so long as any chance of & 
peaceful settlement remained, the idea 
of bombing Manchuria was shunned # 
making inevitable the horrendous po 
sibility of a Chinese-American war whi 
would gain the U.S. nothing. 

General MacArthur himself, although 
railing against “the privileged sanctualy 
of neutral boundaries” beyond the Yé 
insisted in various interviews that he ha 
neither recommended nor asked for 4 
thority to bomb China. “Any decision ® 
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New Enemy: Only 300 Chinese 
are included in the 145,000 
Communists taken in Korea 
so far. This one, wearing POW 


tag, uniform, samples GI rations. 







this nature,” he insisted, “belongs to 
higher authority than my own.” General 
Willoughby, insisting the U.S. would not 
be driven out of Korea, said the situation 
was “not of a desperate nature calling 
for desperate measures.” 

There was no assurance, anyway, that 
bombing Manchuria would have a quick 
enough effect to save the United Nations 
ground troops in Korea. For the moment, 
the Chinese offensive gave the Air Force 
more targets within Korea itself than it 
could handle. The immediate need was 
to find some defense line in Korea. 

To hold such a line, manpower was 
all-essential. But the reinforcements on 
the way were measured in terms of mere 
battalions (from Britain, Belgium, France 
Greece, and Canada, etcetera) rather 
than in terms of the needed divisions. 
Although the reinforcements in sight 
would be helpful, they would not alone 
save Korea. If a new defense line could 
be established, it would have to be done 
by the Eighth Army itself, supported by 
whatever X Corps elements could be 
extricated to assist them. Now that the 
narrow Korean waistline was gone, it was 
highly doubtful whether a new line could 
be stabilized just above Seoul. 

The best hope now was not for victory 
but for a military stalemate which would 
make possible a diplomatic way out. In 
fact, General MacArthur himself declared 
on Dec. 2: “Settlement of international 
issues by peaceful rather than military 
means is always to be desired.” Thus 
disengagement from Korea was the 
prime military desire. 
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T Is too soon to foresee the imme- 
diate consequences of United Na- 
tions and United States reverses in 
Korea. If a defense line can be estab- 
lished and defended against the on- 
coming hordes of Red Chinese along 
the waist of the peninsula or some- 
where below it, disaster can be averted. 
If the military situation can 
be stabilized, diplomatic 
negotiations can proceed. 
And this does not seem 
impossible unless UN troops 
are in an even more desper- 
ate predicament than dis- 
patches from Korea indicate. 
Mountainous terrain in all 
Korea is favorable for de- 
fense. The air is still under 
UN control. So are the seas . 
at both ends of the land front. A large 
enough force to man a defense line in 
considerable depth and _ enough 
equipment to hold off even an infi- 
nitely more numerous enemy seem to 
be getting out of the northern debacle. 
However, it is possible that all of 


Korea will be lost. Such a loss would 


be a major disaster to United States 
arms. But so was Pearl Harbor and so 
were Kasserine Pass and the Bulge. 
Yet we survived them. Whatever hap- 
pens in Korea, the United States must 
hasten preparations to defend itself 
and to help its allies of the free world. 


ERHAPS we can learn from defeat 
P:. far Northern Korea the lesson 
which victory in the second world war 
and in Southern Korea failed to teach 
us in a convincing way. Simply stated, 
the lesson is this: The United States 
must rely primarily upon air power, 
in which it excels, rather than upon 
manpower, in which it is excelled by 
its enemies, actual and potential, when 
compelled to take the offensive to 
protect its essential interests. 

This does not mean that the United 
States can disband its army; on the 
contrary, it must build a considerably 
larger ground force than it now has. 
Its allies also must rearm rapidly. 
Neither does it mean that the Navy 
can be reduced. What it does mean is 
that the Army should be used to sup- 
plement and implement air power. 
And the Navy should be used prima- 
rily to keep sea lanes open, but also 
to exploit opportunities for coastal 
bombardment and limited aerial pene- 
tration, the functions it has performed 
so well in and around Korea. 


The Airplane Is Our Hope Now 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, U:S.A.F., Ret. 
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No American soldier should ever 
be used to invade China or any other 
part of the populous Orient except to 
accomplish the limited objective of 
securing air bases. The reason for this 
is obvious. The United States, even if 
fully supported by its Western allies, 
will never be able to place enough 
men in the field to match 
the manpower available to 
Eastern Communist powers. 
Conversely, no Eastern 
Communist power is far 
enough advanced _techno- 
logically to match the 
United States in air power 
or to protect itself from 
American air power. 

If this country is forced 
to fight China as result of 
the Red Chinese invasion of Korea, it 
should carry the fight to the Chinese 
by air. Strategic targets—industries, 
communications and transport—should 
be pounded from available bases until 
the Chinese are convinced that further 
resistance is futile. 


: 
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APAN was beaten by air power 

based on the Marianas in the last 
war. Germany was in the process of 
crumbling even before the Normandy 
invasion and eventually would have 
fallen of its own weight of industrial 
rubble if this pounding had continued. 
China could be beaten in the same 
way. So could any nation subjected to 
continuous bombing from the air. Use 
of the atom bomb would hasten capit- 
ulation but wouldn’t alter essentially 
the process of capitulation. 

The same strategy should be used 
against Soviet Russia if war with the 
homeland of the Reds becomes un- 
avoidable. Here the problem would 
be complicated by the existence of a 
large and presumably strong air force, 
supplemented by anti-aircraft and 
radar installations and by more distant 
bases. Moreover, the Russians might 
be capable of retaliatory bombing of 
American targets. But these complica- 
tions would be overcome by the supe- 
rior quality and weight of American 
air power, offensive and defensive. 

In the struggle between freedom 
and slavery which lies ahead, and in 
which we are, in fact, already en- 
gaged, slavery may win if we consent 
to meet it on its own terms with its 
own methods and weapons. But it can- 
not win if we use the means and 
weapons in which we are unbeatable. 
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How We Got Out on a Limb: More Inside Details 


The following article on the world 
crisis growing out of the Korean war was 
written by Harry F. Kern, NEwswEek 
Foreign editor, wha was in Tokyo when 
the Korean war broke out. 


If any wheel has ever come fully cycle, 
it is the wheel of fate that started turning 
in Korea a bare five months ago. In that 
hot tag-end of June the United States 
undertook a strategically unsound com- 
mitment for the sake of principle. The 
choice was hard then. It is even harder 
now because the stakes are so much 
greater. And even in June there was a 
deep and sincere division of counsel at 
a high level. The following hitherto un- 
published background on these differ- 
ences regarding the original decision may 
therefore throw some light on the prob- 
lems we face in meeting and under- 
standing Communism’s new challenge.® 


Original Decision 


The actual decision to intervene in 
Korea was taken at the second Blair 
House conference on Monday night 
(Washington time), June 26. Those 
chiefly responsible for the decision were 
President Truman and Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson. They felt the honor and 
prestige of the United States would be 
hopelessly compromised and that new 
trains of aggression would be set in 
motion if Korea were allowed to go down. 

It did not look that way from Tokyo. 
Asia, with its massive populations and its 
impossible battlefields, loomed much 
closer than it did in Washington. The 
nightmare of nearly every American mili- 
tary man was of the U.S. Army mired 
down in endless war in Asia. 

However, during the first two days of 
the war this great question hardly arose. 
Tokyo had complete confidence that the 
South Korean Army would hold, and 
therefore full aid was favored. 

In fact, the outbreak of hostilities 
hardly stirred Tokyo. One little incident 
will illustrate this. On the Sunday (Tokyo 
time) the Communist assault began, I 
had lunch at the Imperial Hotel with 
Newsweek's Tokyo bureau chief, Comp- 
ton Pakenham. We were discussing the 
then hours-old war when a correspond- 
ent, briefly visiting Tokyo, joined us. He 
had not heard about the war. He per- 
sisted in regarding our attempts to con- 
vince him that it had indeed begun as a 
very bad joke. Later we discovered he 
had just come straight from a long inter- 
view with General MacArthur. The 
general himself hadn’t known about the 
war. His staff hadn’t considered it of 
sufficient importance to interrupt the 
interview to tell him. 

All that Sunday and the following 
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Monday General MacArthur and his staff 
continued to radiate confidence in the 
South Koreans and laid plans for aiding 
them. It was only on Tuesday morning 
(again Tokyo time) that the South 
Korean collapse was made apparent to 
MacArthur. The general’s attitude re- 
verted immediately to that of the tradi- 
tional U.S. military man in the Far East. 
He felt Korea should be written off and 
declared in effect: “Anyone who engages 
the U.S. Army on the mainland of Asia 
should have his reason examined.” 

Doubts: That was about noon Tues- 
day. It was late Monday night in Wash- 
ington. Shortly thereafter MacArthur 
received via telecom from Washington 
the order to intervene with sea and air 
forces in Korea. Again the general’s opin- 
ion appeared to change and he did not 
oppose the later command to send in 
ground forces. However, on a high level 
in the State Department, there were 
grave doubts about the wisdom of be- 
coming involved in a ground war in Asia. 
It was pointed out that air and naval 
action, even if unsuccessful, would serve 
U.S. policy and sustain the principle 
on which intervention was based. 

After the Inchon landing and before 
the 38th parallel had been crossed, this 
same group felt the United Nations ad- 
vance in Korea should be limited because 
otherwise strategic necessity would draw 
in Communist China and perhaps Russia. 
The chief exponent of this strategic 
theory (fully explained in Newsweek, 
Nov. 13) was George F. Kennan, former 
chief of the State Department’s Planning 
Section. It was also espoused by John 
Foster Dulles, the department’s Repub- 
lican adviser. 

In general, this group felt that the UN 
advance should halt along the easily 
defensible line across the narrow waist of 
North Korea. This was first revealed in 
NeEwswEEK (Oct. 9) and for lack of a 
better title was given the name “The 
MacArthur Line” by this magazine. 
General MacArthur himself has made it 
amply clear that he was personally op- 
posed to halting along any such line, and 
his orders in this connection were vague 
and overlapping. Then, nearly all the 
cautionary signs were turned off when it 
became the common fallacy that the 
Chinese Reds were bluffing and that the 
Russians had written off Korea. 


Communist Challenge 


What do the past five months reveal as 
to Russia’s game in Korea? History never 
provides simple answers to questions like 
these, but some of the pieces at least seem 
to fall into place. Here is how the pattern 
appears in Korea itself and in the rela- 
tion of Korea to the world picture. 


Korea: The simple objective of the 
Communist attack may have been to cop. 
quer Korea as quickly as possible before 
the U.S. could intervene. On the other 
hand, there are signs that the Communist 
aim was to tie down the U‘S. in an up. 
profitable war in Asia—or that when the 
original assault failed this strategy was 
substituted. The signs: 

1—According to our top men on the 
spot, the most puzzling feature of the 
early Communist campaign was the 
mysterious halt in operations for one 
week after the fall of Seoul. The Red 
could have driven quickly to Pusan. In. 
stead, they waited until American troop; 
had arrived. 

2—After the Inchon landing and the 
crossing of the 38th parallel, Communist 
opposition appeared to fizzle out. The 
U.S.. was thereby encouraged to con- 
clude that the Chinese Reds were bluff. 
ing and the advice to halt at the 
“MacArthur Line” went ufheeded. 

3—The first Chinese blow against the 
UN forces was strictly limited and wa 
followed by a mysterious withdrawal. 
Again the UN forces were left in the dark 
as to Chinese intentions. Again the UN 
forces pushed north with MacArthur's 
“end-the-war” offensive. 

World Picture: This strange pattem 
notably runs through the relation of Ko- 
rea to Soviet world strategy. The signs: 

1—The Russians have been scrupv- 
lously careful not to involve their own 
forces in Korea. Their military adviser 
were withdrawn the day before the Com- 
munist assault last June. Communist prop- 
aganda has always held out the goal ofa 
peaceful settlement. 

2—Russia thus always kept itself ina 
position to set the U.S. off against other 
powers, to make the U.S. take the nett 
move. The immediate objective obvi- 
ously was to embroil America with China. 
This was part of the larger strategy o 
turning ..sia against the U.S. and the 
rest of the world. 

3—At first it seemed that Korea had 
united the rest of the world against the 
Communists. The Soviets have now sut- 
ceeded in using Chinese Communist it- 
tervention to reverse this position. This 
fulfills one of the very fundamental aim’ 
of Soviet strategy: to split the Unitel 
States from the Western Powers. 

4—Apparently a vital part of this strat 
egy is to make the U.S. take the initiative 
in everything, from bombing Manchum 
to provoking a new world war. The Rus 
sians may thus reason that even if a new 
global conflict does come now, they stand 
a fair chance of forcing the United State 
to fight it against the will and perhap' 
without the help of its chief allies at! 
time when much of its armed power * 
being smashed in Asia. 


Newsweek, December 11, 1950 
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You might ponder 
a bit about 
what you see in 
Soda Fountains 


NLIKE the bemused young man who is ruin- 

ing his shoeshine, above, we ask you to 
overlook the social aspects of soda fountains, 
sandwich shops or lunch counters, etc., and give 
heed instead to their economics. 

The economic angles, for instance, that cause 
these popular eating places of the short-order, 
quick-lunch variety to go in so heavily for stain- 
less steel equipment. Notice it for yourself. Prac- 
tically everything behind their counters is made of 
clean, bright, efficient-looking stainless steel— 
sometimes even the walls and ceiling. 

Why? Because nothing else fills the bill as well 
and keeps operating costs as low. No other com- 
mercially available metal packs the same com- 
bination of great strength and resistance to 
corrosion, heat and wear. 


If these properties are important to soda foun- 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 











tains, they are doubly vital to essential industries 
and to the national welfare in times of stress. 
Every user of stainless steel today should aim 
at using it to the best advantage. @ We’re ready 
to help you, and in addition we’re continuing to 
spend millions of dollars to increase the supply of 
Allegheny Metal and other alloy products. 


* * * * * 

Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 
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What to Save—and How to Save It 


Call it, to be polite, “extrication” or 
“disentanglement” or “disengagement.” 
Call it, to be impolite, “appeasement” or 
a “Far Eastern Munich.” Call it by any 
other name, and it still smelled just as 
sour. But that was: the bleak diplomatic 
prospect with which the bleak military 
reality in Korea last week faced the 
United States, the United Nations, and 
the whole Western world. 

For the Chinese Communists had split 
not only the UN’s Korean military front 
but the West’s worldwide diplomatic 
front. Now that the bold American mili- 
tary policy had come a cropper, at least 


temporarily, in the Far East, a cautious 
diplomatic policy was demanded by 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee of Great 
Britain, Premier René Pleven of France, 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of Germany 
—and in Washington itself. 

It was to preach caution that Attlee 
himself flew to see President Truman. 
Before boarding his Stratocruiser (ironi- 
cally named “Cathay”), he proclaimed 
that his visit could “only result in good for 
the cause which we all have at heart—the 
peace of the world.” Thus the grand ob- 
jective was somehow to find “peace in our 
time” in the Far East so that a reunited 
Western world could at least save West- 
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ern Europe. But how? Following are 
reports by NEWSWEEK correspondents in 
Washington, London, Paris, and Bonn: 


WASHINGTON: 


Alarm on the Potomac 


Edward Weintal, Newsweex diplo- 
matic correspondent, reported from the 
nation’s capital: 

Shorn of the elegant language of 
diplomacy, Prime Minister Attlee’s visit 
to Washington had two objectives in 
view: (1) to secure American agreement 
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Prime Minister Attlee: A Far Eastern Munich to bar a Far Eastern war? 


on and, if possible, sponsorship of what is 
being called a Far Eastern Munich; (2) 
to bulwark Britain’s defenses by obtaining 
from the- United States an additional 
grant of some $1,500,000,000 to help fi- 
nance its expanded rearmament program. 

The terms of the Far Eastern “settle- 
ment” are not yet known. They cannot be 
known until the Chinese Communists 
condescend to receive British and other 
non-Communist representatives who have 
been clamoring for interviews both in 
Peking and in Lake Success. 

As far as is known in Washington, 
Indian Sir Benegal Rau’s talks with the 
Chinese have produced nothing beyond 
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the expression of a desire for a “peaceful 
settlement.” The Indians’ original opti- 
mism on the value of direct talks with the 
Chinese has now been replaced by the 
conviction that the Chinese are under 
complete Soviet control and that the key 
to a settlement lies in Moscow and not in 
Peking. If this is the case, the “settle- 
ment” is likely to involve the withdrawal 
of all “foreign troops” and the subsequent 
Red absorption of Korea through infiltra- 
tion or “democratic elections.” 

Eventually the Korean disaster may 
also compel the United States and the 
other Western nations to abandon their 
remaining Asiatic positions such as Indo- 
China, Hong Kong, and Japan. The West 
may be forced to husband every ounce of 
its Far Eastern strength for the decisive 
battle of Europe. 

While understanding British motives 
in trying to obtain a Far Eastern settle- 
ment at all costs, American officials are 
embittered by British statements, of 
thinly disguised authorship, that the 
United States must be convinced of the 
dangers of a war with China and the 
implication that, were it not for the 
British, the U.S. would have rushed 
headlong into it. Only last week Secretary 
of State Acheson personally assured For- 
eign Secretary Bevin that the United 
States has no intention of seeking any 
solution of the Far Eastern crisis through 
extra-UN methods. In subsequent mes- 
sages the British were also told that there 
was no evidence whatever that General 
MacArthur has precipitated Chinese in- 
tervention, but that the Chinese decision 
had obviously been taken long ago and 
would have been carried out irrespective 
of MacArthur’s actions. 

The Cupboard Is Bare: Washington 
must face the Attlee talks with its diplo- 
matic cupboard almost completely bare. 
It has already been told that neither the 
British nor the French will support any 
UN resolutions implying more than a 
demand for a Chinese withdrawal from 
Korea. It has also been told by the 
Australians that if the last paragraph of 
MacArthur’s Nov. 28 communiqué with 
its appeal to the “chancelleries of the 
world” implied a request for extended 
authority, the Canberra government had 
no intention of providing it. Some Asiatic 
governments, normally supporting the 
United States, have made it known to 
American representatives that a US- 
China war, whatever the issues, would 
be regarded as a racial conflict through- 
out the entire Far East. They suggested, 
in all seriousness, that a Truman-Attlee- 
Pleven conference with Mao Tse-tung 
might be one way out of the difficulty. 

Finally a State Department poll con- 
ducted in Lake Success and abroad dis- 
closed the startling news that, with one 
or two exceptions, neither the Latin 
American, nor the Arab, nor the Westem 
European countries would support the 
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United States should official hostilities 
break out with China. 

With a military disaster on its hands 
and its diplomatic arsenal empty, the 
United States must, however reluctantly, 
consider a settlement in order to extricate 
itself from the Far Eastern adventure as 
best it can. There is always the chance 
that President Truman’s personal pre- 
dilection for a fight against overwhelming 
odds, or a reversal of the fortunes of war, 
may cause the United States to pursue 
the conflict. But barring this, the main 
task of American diplomacy will be to 
limit appeasement to the Far East and to 
continue a strong line in Europe. 

It will not be an easy task. British and 
French voices have already been heard 
in Washington that the time has come 
for Four Power conferences with the 
Russians on Germany and other purely 
European problems. These voices have 
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also been heard in Moscow. A Soviet 
diplomatic offensive is already under way 
to convince Frenchmen of Franco- 
Russian mutual intergst in Germany. 

By wisely manipulating its economic 
and military-assistance programs the 
United States can probably arrest the 
growth of appeasement sentiments among 
its allies. But the Korean affair has un- 
covered a grave weakness in American 
foreign policy. While anxiously producing 
“situations of strength” abroad, the United 
States has neglected to strengthen its 
own diplomatic positions. It has eagerly 
undertaken to guarantee the security of 
its North Atlantic partners without exact- 
ing reciprocal guarantees in the foresee- 
able event of being itself attacked in the 
Far East. It has committed the bulk of its 
fighting forces to Korea without securing 
a larger and more universal participation 
of other nations. 

Had it done either or both the British, 
the French, and the other allies would 
have been irrevocably committed to a 
joint effort to overcome Chinese aggres- 
sion and would have supplied the United 
States with the military and diplomatic 
strength for an equitable settlement. 


LONDON: 


Bothered and Bewildered 


Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of News- 


WEEK'S London bureau, cabled: . 

The sooner the Far Eastern diversion— 
because, vast as it is, it is but a diversion— 
can be brought into something like a static 
condition . . . the better it will be for all 
those hopes which the United Nations have 
in hand. For it is in Europe that the world 
cause will be decided. 


Thus Winston Churchill, turned 76 that 
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Prince at Play: Neither affairs of state nor school books yet 
trouble 4-year-old Crown Prince Carl Gustaf of Sweden. Instead, he 
plays pat-a-cake, drives his toy automobiles, and shows his mother, 
Princess Sibylla (above), where modern Sweden is on the globe. 


day, spoke to the House of Commons on 
Nov. 30. He predicted that even now 
Russia would hesitate to set off “a major 
struggle,” and pleaded that the United 
Nations “avoid by every means in their 
power becoming entangled inextricably 
in a war with China.” Even as he spoke, 
the transatlantic cables were alive with 
the first atomic flashes from the White 
House press conference. When Churchill 
sat down, M.P.’s leaving for a cup of tea 
were stunned and frightened by the 
news—as it then appeared. 

Nightmare: At the moment, the re- 
ports seemed to mean that MacArthur 
was free to use the atom bomb if and 
when he chose. To left-wing Laborites, 
this confirmed their worst nightmares. 
A letter to Prime Minister Attlee suggest- 
ing the withdrawal of British troops from 
Korea in protest was hurriedly signed by 
more than 100 Socialists. 

The Prime Minister meanwhile left 
the floor. Already he had been toying 
with the idea of going to Washington. 
Now he made up his mind, telephoned 
King George VI at Sandringham, then 
got in touch with the United States 
Embassy. He wished, he said, to inform 
President Truman of his desire. 

At 9:30 p.m. Attlee rose in the House. 
It was now apparent, he said, that the 
first reports from Mr. Truman’s press 
conference had been corrected, and that 
only the President, not “the military au- 
thority,” could authorize the use of the 
atom bomb. But he added emphatically: 
“In any case, His Majesty’s Government 
consider that a decision of such grave 
importance could not be taken on behalf 
of the United Nations without the fullest 
prior consultation with those member 
states who are at present participating 
in international police action in Korea.” 

Then the Prime Minister calmly told 
the tense House that he had “proposed 
to President Truman that I should visit 
him in order that we might, in an intimate 
way, take a wide survey of the problems 
which face us today.” From both sides of 
the chamber came cheers of relief. 

Now it remained to arrange for the 
hasty visit to London by Premier René 
Pleven and Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman of France on Dec. 2. The 
Frenchmen came at their own request. 
They especially wanted Attlee to present 
to President Truman their own fears and 
anxieties over the Far East. These basi- 
cally did not differ from Britain’s. 

Chinese Entanglement? There is 00 
doubt that last week Anglo-American 
relations were subjected to greater strain 
than at any time since the war. Very 
largely through lack of information from 
Washington, responsible Britons of all 
parties have begun to fear that the 
United States, in the name of the United 
Nations, was about to become entangled 
in an endless, hopeless war with Commv- 
nist China. General MacArthur’s stunning 
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Peace, It’s Wonderful! Delegates to the Warsaw “Peace” Congress 
parade a heroic-sized portrait of Mao Tse-tung, whose Chinese 
armies are doing their bit for peace (Communist-style) in Korea. 


military reverses measurably heightened 
these fears. Indeed, the MacArthur 
offensive itself, coming as it did without 
prior diplomatic consultation, had created 
a great deal of alarm. Now that. the 
offensive had backfired so disastrously, 
what might MacArthur do next? The first 
word that came from the Truman press 
conference thus sent a collective shudder 
through Britain. 

MacArthur's repeated pronouncements, 
infringing as they have on questions of 
high policy, have angered and alarmed 
important British on both sides of the 
political fence. Actually the British do 
not contend that MacArthur has gone 
beyond United Nations directives, but 
they now feel that those directives were 
too general in nature and left. MacArthur 
far too much latitude. In the future they 
want to have an immediate say in what 
the supreme commander is up to, and 
they want a chance to restrain him be- 
fore he goes too far. Possible use of the 
atom bomb is the extreme peril which 
the British foresee. It does not take too 
much imagination for a Briton to expect 
that his own cities would be the first 
target for retaliation. 

Despite the panic displayed by left- 
wing Socialists, there has never been any 
doubt but that the British would continue 
to fight with the United States in any 
conceivable contingency. However, it be- 
came plain last week that circumstances 
could arise in which the British would 
become reluctant and ineffective allies. 
For example, if political pressure in the 


United States should force the Truman 
Administration to permit MacArthur to 
carry the war into China, the result in 
Britain would be to split the Labor 
movement and perhaps even to divide 
the country. 

To avoid this tragic consequence, 
Attlee will insist that further major mili- 
tary actions taken in the name of the UN 
be the result of firm prior agreement 
among the countries engaged in the fight- 
ing. The British Prime Minister will make 
every effort to effect some sort of cease- 
fire in North Korea and, if possible, to set 
up some sort of buffer zone between the 
Chinese and UN forces. Then his idea 
would be to try anew to negotiate peace 
with the Red Chinese. To obtain this, the 
British probably would back Red China 
for the UN Security Council.. 

MacArthur Replacement? Sugges- 
tions also have been made in important 
quarters—although no government official 
would say so—that the replacement of 
MacArthur as UN commander, prefer- 
ably by a high-ranking admiral, would 
smooth the way to agreement with the 
Chinese, for this would tend to reassure 
them that America does not contemplate 
a land invasion of the Asiatic continent. 
The British still think that the Chinese 
“make up their own minds,” although 
they, of course, recognize that the 
Russians have powerfully influenced 
everything they have done. 

One of the most futile courses which 
could be taken, in the British view, 
would be for MacArthur to bomb lines 
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of Chinese communication iriside Man- 
churia. The British have reason to be- 
lieve that such air action would have 
little practical military effect. Politically, 
it would make the chances of “disen- 
tanglement” in Korea extremely thin. 

At the same time, there is gloomy 
conviction in some extremely experienced 
British military circles that the Chinese 
are determined to drive the Western 
Allies out of Korea and ultimately out of 
indo-China as well. Should this prove 
ue, it is probable that these military 
advisers would urge that the United 
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Pleven: Caution is the watchword 


Nations cut its military losses in the Far 
East as quickly and as gracefully as 
possible, and concentrate on the main 
chance—in Europe. For these same 
persons think, along with Churchill, that 
Russia still is not ready for war. 

This extremely important viewpoint 
was spelled out last week end by the 
well-informed magazine The Economist. 
It is no coincidence that this quotation 
essentially expresses the opinions of 
NEWSWEEK’s independent sources: 

“Any moral obligations to South Korea 
were fully discharged when the 38th 
parallel was reached. Of operations be- 
vond that parallel, the question to be 
asked is this: Do they or do they not 
assist in the major objective of containing 
Russian imperialism without a world war? 
Beside that, nothing matters, and if the 
campaign has been so handled that the 
pride or honor of the United Nations or 
of the United States has become involved 
in doing something that weakens the free 
nations relatively to Russia, then it has 
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been disastrously badly handled, no 
matter how much territory has been 
occupied. And if this is the position—as it 
appears to be—then the right course is to 
seize every opportunity of disengagement 
... To do so is not weakness; it is the 
elementary common sense of conserving 
strength for the main purpose.” 

In a somber editorial the important 
Observer said Sunday the loss of Korea 
might make a third world war all but 
unavoidable and would mean “we would 
be humiliated and whipped right across 
the face in the sight of the whole world.” 
The Observer added: “But with all this 
we should not be incapacitated for the 
third world war should it come. Through 
absorption in Korea we might lose West- 
ern Europe. The loss of Korea would not 
be lethal. The loss of Europe would be. 
This is the bedrock truth of the situation. 
We must face it unflinchingly and, if the 
need arises, act accordingly, whatever 
passion and pride may counsel.” 


PARIS: 


Consternation and Crisis 


Loren Carroll, chief of NEwswrEex’s 
Paris bureau, cabled: 

Millions of Frenchmen couldn't sleep 
the night of Nov. 30. President Truman’s 
atomic statement, misunderstood, twisted 
into dozens of shapes by error, spread 
through the city and countryside. By 
telephone and personal encounter the 
false news got around that “Truman had 
authorized MacArthur to use the atomic 
bomb on.the Chinese.” For. the average 
man it meant the opening of a third 
world war. 

The Chinese offensive had already 
unsettled nerves. Bitter blame fell on 
General MacArthur. “Replacing Mac- 
Arthur,” said the liberal newspaper 
Franc-Tireur, “would be an international 
act of salubriousness ... If the UN’s fate 
and men’s lives weren't at stake, one 
could rejoice at MacArthur’s sharp de- 
feat ... It was he who insisted on rushing 
into a zone subject to negotiation.” Said 
the moderate Figaro: “MacArthur seems 
to be asking for a blank check. It would 
be imprudent to let him have it.” 

Downfall: The crisis arrived at a 
moment when the French had committed 
their own special folly. Just before 7 p.m. 
Nov. 28, President Vincent Auriol was 
dressing for the first dinner honoring 
King Frederik and Queen Ingrid of Den- 
mark, who had arrived for a four-day 
state visit. There was a flutter in the 
palace anterooms. In came Premier 
Pleven to announce the resignation of 
his government. 

The story was incredible even to 
Auriol’s experienced political ears: The 
Communists had craftily demanded the 
impeachment of Jules Moch as Minister 
of Defense for allegedly letting an Indo- 
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China report leak to Ho Chi Minh agents. 
No one believed the charge, but such 
Assembly votes are secret. This one gave 
a golden opportunity to petty politicians 
who harbored personal grudges against 
Moch. The vote was 235 against Moch 
(with 203 for). It fell short of the 286 
required by law for impeachment. But 
Pleven felt obliged to offer to resign. 

Auriol glanced at the clock and coolly 
went on dressing. As champion settler of 
crises, he refused to accept the resigna- 
tion, saying a secret vote afforded him no 
clue as to what kind of a government 
should be formed next. Instead, Pleven 
must demand a public vote of confidence. 
By 8 p.m. Auriol was ready to descend 
the grand staircase and receive his royal 
guests. Pleven and Moch made rapid 
changes into dress clothes and were 
ready when dinner was announced. 

Coeol-Off: By Dec. 1, when the army 
guns fired 101 shots as a farewell to the 
royal guests and windows rattled all 
over Paris, tension over the atom bomb 
had greatly subsided. But the scare put 
an end to the wave of silliness in the 
Assembly. Pleven won his vote of con- 
fidence handily, 347 to 184. Counting on 
a favorable outcome, he had already 
telephoned London, suggesting that he 
and Foreign Minister Robert Schuman 
make a lightning visit to see Prime Minis- 
ter Attlee. The French were ready to 
push hard for a negotiated agreement 
with the Chinese. 

Contrary to opinion in most other 
countries, many French analysts per- 
sisted in the idea that the Chinese had 
not acted at the Kremlin’s behest. The 
Chinese Communists, they insisted, had 
intervened for these reasons: (1) to as- 
sert Chinese authority over Manchuria, 
(2) to set up Chinese instead of Russian 
control in North Korea, and (3) to batter 
their way into the United Nations. But 
no matter what the appraisals, the French 
were bent on forming a solid bloc with 
the British in impressing Washington 
with the need for caution. 


BONN: 


Fear, Yet Hope 


Charles H. Brown, chief of News- 
WEEK’'s Bonn bureau, cabled: 

The new war in Korea greatly intensi- 
fied the Germans’ fear that the United 
States would become so deeply involved 
in interminable conflict with the masses 
and spaces of Asia that it would have no 
men or guns to spare for Europe. Both 
government and Socialist spokesmen 
were convinced that the real Soviet aim 
was thus to obtain the free hand in 
Europe, which was indispensable to ulti- 
mate Red victory. Yet they also felt that 
the Soviets were not prepared to strike 
in Europe right now. 

The possible diversion of American 


International 
Boy King: The 3-year-old King 
Gyanendra of Nepal, who suc- 
ceeded his deposed grandfather, 
salutes under the watchful eye of 
his Prime Minister, real ruler. 


reinforcements from Europe presented 
such a frightening prospect that Bonn’s 
most ardent wish was for some sort of 
armistice that would allow the United 
States to disengage in Asia—and face be 
hanged. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s 
government, furthermore, declared that 
the atom bomb’s employment would be 
indecisive in the Orient and might lead 
to Soviet retaliation in Europe. 

The question of Germany’s participa- 
tion in Europe’s defense meanwhile hung 
in the air with no sign yet that the intensi- 
fied Far Eastern crisis had dispelled the 
befogging atmosphere of politics as usual. 

The Socialist trend in local elections 
which had slowed progress toward partic- 
ipation was reversed on the Dec. 3 when 
West Berlin held its first election as a 
Land (state). More than 90 per cent of 
the voters turned out in rain and snow to 
vote 43.5 per cent for the Socialists (64.5 
in 1948), against a total of 46.4 for the 
Christian Democrats and Free Demo- 
crats. But the issue was unemployment. 

At the very least, clarification of the 
rearmament issue awaited (1) the end of 
the current election season, (2) the for- 
mal release of the revised Occupation 
Statute redefining the relationship be- 
tween the Occupation powers and West 
Germany, and (3) an agreement among 
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the Western states on the specific terms 
of German participation. 

Bonn hoped and expected that the 
new statute—which will not go beyond 
the Big Three foreign ministers’ conces- 
sions of last September and therefore 
will not meet German wishes for equal 
status in the Western community—would 
at least be accompanied by a forward- 
looking communiqué declaring that the 
allies had the firm intention of granting 
further far-reaching concessions soon. 
These, as Adenauer again reminded the 
High Commissioners on Dec. 1, should 
include a security treaty in place of the 
whole Occupation concept. 

In effect, this would implement the 
allies informal statements that their 
troops should now be considered defense 
instead of Occupation forces. Bonn felt 
that only such formalization would pro- 
vide a basis for popular support of Ger- 
man cooperation in defense. 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Wu’s Words of War 


Scar-faced, 5-foot 6-inch Gen. Wu 
Hsiu-chuan (he prefers to be called Mr.) 
chose the Political and Security Commit- 
tee of the United Nations General As- 
sembly last week to make Communist 
China’s debut at Lake Success. He was 
welcomed with 26 baskets of chrysan- 
themums and snapdragons, from Ameri- 
can left-wingers, and an extra-vitupera- 
tive denunciation of American “ruling 
circles”, from Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Vyshinsky. As Wu marched in 
one hour late at the head of his youthful- 
looking delegation of seven men and two 
women, Vyshinsky broke off his speech 
to say: “I wish him success in his activi- 
ties.” Wu gave one of his rare smiles, 
but said nothing. 


On Nov. 28, Wu cut loose in the 
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Security Council. Speaking high-pitched 
Mandarin Chinese so fast it sounded like 
Danny Kaye double-talk, for 1 hour 49 
minutes he delivered a string of insults 
and threats that sounded like a Vyshinsky 
transcript. Samples: 
>“The creation of civil war in Korea by 
the United States Government was de- 
signed solely to furnish a pretext for 
launching armed aggression against Ko- 
rea and against our territory, Taiwan 
[Formosa], for tightening its control in 
Viet Nam and in the Philippines.” 
>“American imperialism has taken the 
place of Japanese imperialism.” 
“The ‘Open Door’ and ‘equal opportu- 
nity’ policy ... was in fact an aggressive 
policy aimed at sharing the spoils with 
other imperialists.” 
>“The Chinese People’s Government sees 
no reason whatever to prevent voluntary 
departure [of Chinese troops] for Korea.” 
“The Chinese people never have been, 
and never will be, afraid of war ... The 
United States must bear the full responsi- 
bility for all consequences that may arise.” 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb of Great Britain and 
Sir Benegal Rau of India replied patiently 
that the West did not want war. They 
implied that Wu had never had a chance 
to hear the truth before. But Wu listened 
to the simultaneous translations through 
his headphones, leaning on one elbow, 
his expression blank. Once when Dr. T.F. 
Tsiang, the Chinese Nationalist delegate, 
spoke in English, Wu gibed: “I have 
serious doubts whether this ... repre- 
sentative of the Kuomintang reactionary 
remnant clique ... is a Chinese himself.” 
On Nov. 30, the Security Council at 
last came to a vote. A six-nation resolution 
calling for the withdrawal of the Chinese 
Communists from Korea was killed by 
the 47th, 48th, and 49th Russian vetoes. 
But the vetoes at least leared the way 
for the General Assembly to take up the 
matter this week. 





Red China’s Mr. Wu (center) wears a poker face at the UN 
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DIPLOMACY: 


Pearson Preaches Caution 


In the staid and ancient East Block 
on Parliament Hill in Ottawa last week 
the bulletin on a news-service teletype 
pulled a press officer of the External 
Affairs Department sharply to his feet. 
President Truman, the printer reported, 
would not hesitate to use the atom bomb 
in Korea if necessary. “Here we go 
again,” sighed the official. 

At a crowded press conference a few 
hours later, External Affairs Minister 
Lester B. Pearson refused to comment 
for publication. Subsequent White House 
clarification proved him wise. But it was 
crystal clear that the Truman statement, 
however qualified, was the culmination 
of a series of United States moves which 
have deeply worried the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and have created a grave fear 
that the United States might uninten- 
tionally provide the spark to set off a 
third world war. 

Canadian policy and action—or inac- 
tion, according to the critics—on Korea 
has often been dictated by what Can- 
adians have considered American faux 
pas since June 25. Best case in point: 
the United States Formosan policy and 
General MacArthur’s support of Chiang 
Kai-shek were major reasons for Can- 
adian reluctance to provide ground troops 
for the war in Korea. 

Slowdown: Last week, as Uncle 
Sam showed signs of squaring off with 
the Chinese Reds, Canada was again 
trying to slow him down, even though 
it had to exhibit a certain measure of 
hypocrisy in doing it. Pearson, at his 
press conference, advocated a policy of 
“restraint and caution.” He declared: 
“Our view is that it would be unwise to 
do anything to extend this conflict or 
take any action that would bring a formal 
involvement of Communist China in a 
war with United Nations forces, if that 
can possibly be avoided.” If this can be 
done, he emphasized, there is still a 
possibility of a political solution. If it 
can’t be done, then Canada has “certain 
obligations” under the UN Charter. 

To this point, but no further, Canada 
went along with Britain and France in 
urging the United States to go slow: 
Every possibility should be exhausted in 
an attempt to make a deal with the 
Chinese Reds. This is not because failure 
would draw the United States and her 
allies into a sinkhole war in China, leaving 
Europe without American aid, but be- 
cause, in Canada’s view, there is every 
reason to believe that war with China 
would mean world war. 

Canadians also share British and 
French distrust of MacArthur. The size 
of the Chinese counteroffensive was a 
complete shock, and the last straw for 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS — 





the Canadian Cabinet which had been 
suspicious of the general since the war 
began. Confidential information from 
Canadians in Tokyo early in July em- 
phasized the lack of command organ- 
ization and the prevalence of yesmen 
around MacArthur. The general’s almost 
overnight revision upward of the number 
of Chinese Reds in the field revealed 
a distressing failure of military intel- 
ligence, the Cabinet thought. Canada 
would give discreet support to any move 
to oust MacArthur as UN commander if 
the timing should be right. 

“Mike” Pearson arrived in Lake Success 
this week ready to propose “positive 
measures’ to the UN Assembly. To pre- 
pare the proper climate, he gave news- 
men the most lenient view possible of 
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Pearson applied the brakes 


Chinese Communist action. He was not 
yet ready to agree with Secretary 
Acheson that the Chinese were guilty of 
“aggression.” He admitted: “It is now 
clear that the Chinese offensive is more 
extensive and deeper than we thought. 
Certainly they were engaged in more 
than a limited border and police operation. 

“Neverthless it is still not possible to 
be sure they are determined to drive 
the UN forces out of Korea or merely 
far back from their border. No doubt 
there has been aggressive Chinese action 
in Korea. But whether there has been 
aggression is a matter for the United 
Nations to decide.” 

Meanwhile, ‘Canada had fortunately 
received no further requests from the 
unified command for more aid to Korea. 
The Second Battalion of Princess Patricia's 
Canadian Light Infantry sailed for Korea 
from rain-shrouded Seattle in a sleek gray 
United States troop transport on Nov. 
25. The rest of the 10,000-man special 
force raised for UN service was still at 
Fort Lewis, Wash., and would not be 
ready to move until March. 
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N fast-paced business today, time 

is the critical factor—but this 
young executive ticks right along 
with the clock every working minute. 

His “‘time-engineered”” Shaw- 
Walker desk helps him to pack his 
work into a smooth-flowing eight- 
hour day. 

Built inches lower than standard 
desks, it places all work under his 
eyes, within finger-tip reach. And it is 
“time-engineered”’ 27 ways, inside 
and out, to speed thinking, plan- 
ning, organizing — eliminate wasted 
motions, wasted minutes. 

More than fifty years of Shaw- 
Walker experience and ‘tknow-how” 
have made this one of the greatest 
advances in office engineering. 

And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 
chairs, files, cabinets, systems, in- 
dexes and supplies — everything for 


“Buik Like a 
Skyscraper” 


GHAW-WALKER 


the office except machines— each 
“time-engineered’”’ for the needs of 
every job and worker. 

If you are setting up a new busi- 
ness or merely wish to modernize 


New, low, comfortable height 
(29"). Puts you on top of oe” 
every job. 


Job-engineered drawer space 
—executive, administrative 
and clerical. 


Concealed, removable 
wastebasket—saves time, floor 
space and litter. 


Center drawer with extra 
compartments—space for 
everything you need at your 
finger tips. 


worn, out-dated offices, make sure 
you use Shaw-Walker equipment 
throughout. It will help you make 
the most of every minute, every work- 
ing day! 


Most comfortable working top 
ever invented. 


“In,” “Out,” and “‘Hold”’ letter 
trays inside—confidential, 
quick, no desk-top clutter. 


Scientific personal file with 
speed guide, dividers—saves 
“barrels” of time. 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
Awealth of information on “time-engineered office systems and equip- 
ment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write to- 
day, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 45, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 





Reokie of the Year: Leo DuROCHER 
excitedly told columnist Ear WiLson 
that he came back from the Coast on a 
plane with Greta Garso. “When you 
see her up close, she’s really got a beau- 
tiful kisser,” Leo enthused. “I notice that 
she’s so nervous that her hand is shaking 
on the arm of the seat ... It turned out it 
was her first trip. So I said to her: “What 
are you nervous about? It goes up and 
comes down either safe or in a heap, so 
why worry?” At Newark Airport, Leo 
recalled, there were two cabs for 50 
people, and he gave one of the drivers 
$10 to save Miss Garbo a taxi. “Greta 
didn’t know I'd given the guy a saw. So 
she said: ‘How do you do these things?” I 
said: “You gotta be alive or you finish in 
the second division.’ She’s a fine woman. 
Hell, I wish she could play second base!” 


Bazar Francais: Hundreds of Wash- 
ingtonians turned out for the annual 
French bazaar, given this year by Mme. 
Henri Bonnet, wife of the French Am- 
bassador, to benefit the American Red 
Cross and the camp and hospital facil- 
ities of UN fighting forces. Mrs. ALBEN 
BARKLEY stood behind the scarf counter 
and Mrs. Dean ACHESON sold perfumes. 
An early shopper, Mrs. Harry TRUMAN 
bought a Spanish dancing doll, a bottle of 
Chanel No. 5, a $3 polka-dot scarf—and 
looked in vain for some bow ties. Just 
before leaving, she purchased three 
bottles of tarragon dressing for $1.50, 
“because Margaret would disown me if I 
came home without French dressing.” 


IN PASSING 


International 
Margaret tried on her first nylons 


Big Girl Now: Her first pair of nylons, 
like the first lipstick and the first long 
evening dress, are just as exciting to one- 
time child star Marcaret O'BRIEN as 
they are to any other 13-year-old. 


Rebesonitis: Led by Paut RoseEson 
Jr., son of the pro-Communist Ne- 
gro baritone, some 150 youths staged 
a sitdown strike at UN headquarters at 
Lake Success and said they wouldn’t go 
home until assured there would be no 
third world war. Jacop Mauix, chief 
Russian delegate, commented: “I support 


them heartily, if they want peace.” When 
Mrs. ELEANOR ROosEVELT left the Secu- 
rity Council chamber she said: “This is 
the silliest thing. You people are si!ly. 
You should go home and be quiet.” The 
“peace demonstrators” booed and hissed 
as she walked by. 


Simple: A student at Goucher College, 
where Rosert Frost was reading his 
poems, asked why he wrote eclogues. “I 
write ‘em same as I chew tobacco, be- 
cause the women can’t do it,” he replied. 


Bad Humered: Los Angeles police 
were called in to settle a feud between 
RicHarp Younc, a Good Humor man, 
and WILLARD VOGEL, a Peter Cottontail 
man, who sell ice cream for rival com- 
panies in the same Temple City territory. 
Residents complained that a drunken 
ice-cream ‘salesman was making life un- 
pleasant, and the Cottontail man said the 
Good Humor man was hampering his 
sales technique. Police discovered a 
bottle of whisky in the Good Humor 
truck and jailed Young for drinking. 


Prophetie: The Child Guidance Bureau 
in Detroit recently cleaned out its files. 
According to Hy Gardner in The New 
York Herald Tribune, one of the old cases 
that turned up involved a mother who 
had consulted the staff psychologist about 
her young son, and was advised to teach 
him to do something with his hands. The 
woman was Mrs. LILLic BARRow, and her 
boy was Joe Louis Barrow. 


Christmas Preview: Police Commissioner Tom Murphy of New York, Deputy Commissioner 
James Nolan, and 8-year-old Joseph Mannino looked over the 10,000 toys collected for under- 
privileged children by the Police Athletic League . . . In Paris, a young visitor to the Children’s 
Exposition gazed in awe at a fuzzy Teddy bear which is considerably bigger than he is. 


Newsweek 
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Wild Life: Scientists at the Chalk River, 
Ont., atomic-energy plant tried to build a 
small dam in the Ottawa River to store 
water for a plant project, but the dam 
failed. Then they put a pair of beavers 
on the site. The beavers built a water- 
tight dam in short order, and they keep it 
in repair throughout the year. 

pIn London a plump mother hen took 
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Four kittens got a mothering 


under her wing four homeless kittens— 
and kept them from getting too frisky. 

PAt the start of the deer-hunting season, 
Nantucket, Mass., citizens and off- 
islanders who summer there began to 
worry about Buttercup, the doe, and her 
twin fawns, who frolic at the edge of the 
woods. More popular than Rudolph the 
Red-Nosed Reindeer with the island’s 
small fry, friendly Buttercup would be 
an easy target. Although Massachusetts 
has a law that no “wild” animal can be 
penned up, officials decided that “suit- 
able precautions” could be taken for 
Buttercup and her children. 


Capitel Domes: At a Republican Party 
conference, Sen. EUGENE MILLikin of 
Colorado chastised some of his fellow 
senators for being “slicker-overs.” Millikin 
wno is bald himself, described “slicker- 
overs’ as men who combed their hair 
across their heads from the fringes to 
conceal baldness. Most notorious offend- 
ers; Ropert A. Tart and KENNETH 
Wnerry. “How can you get any place 
in politics if’ you deceive people?” 
Millikin asked. 


Pistol-Packin®? Mama: In Chicago, 
Mrs. GRANDOLINE DELLIs, 25 and very 
blond, “an exotic dancer who's worked 
i every strip-tease joint in town,” was 
haled. into court by her husband, a tav- 
€m owner, because she fired four shots 
into his pillow when’ he fell asleep while 
she was spéaking to him. “I like an 
appreciative audience,” Mrs. Dellis said. 
Not even my husband can get away 
with falling asleep while I’m talking.” 


December 1l, 1950 





**There’s no. trick to it,” says 
- Christopher, the Marco Polo of Magic 








A Perfect Cocktail Every Time with the 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
C 







Your private bar wherever you are” 


Expertly mixed by Crosse & Blackwell experts . . . always 
with the same full-bodied goodness. No fuss or trouble... . 
just ice and serve. 


All you need is the inclination . . . the ‘‘Cocktailer’’ brings 
you cherries for the Manhattan and Old Fashioned; olives for 
the Martini; pearl onions for the Gibson (extra 
} dry Martini) . . . all in one unique package. 











A thoughtful gift to men who travel, 
sportsmen, yachtsmen . . . the 
easiest way to serve cocktails at parties. 


» MANHATTAN 66 proof 

ae MARTINI . 70 proof 
: )) OLD FASHIONED 75 proof 
75 proof 


- 


ROSSE & 


BLACKWELL 


COCKTAILER 





THE CROSSE & BLACKWELL CO. ¢ LIQUOR DIVISION e BALTIMORE, MD. 
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hes simple! 
Bundyweld gets the manufacturers’ calls because 
no other small-diameter tubing has all the features 
of Bundyweld. It’s double-walled from a single 
strip, with an amazing combination of pluses for 
every product or application. 


Just note the points below. Then think for a 
moment of all the ways Bundyweld can do a bang- 

up job wherever you use small-diameter tubing 
ii (and even possibly in places where you’ve never 
thought of using tubing!). 
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IT FIGHTS FATIGUE, (T§ EXTRA TOUGH; 
YOUR BRAKE LINES LAST WHEN GOINGS ROUGH / 


Bundyweld is the preferred tubing for the hydraulic 
brake line systems of most of today’s cars. Reason: It’s 
tough . . . holds up like a charm through stress, knocks, 
jolts and beating from vibration fatigue for the life of 
the car (or bus, truck, tractor). A point to remember 
if your tubing part ‘has to take it! 


7) 





‘T WITHSTANDS STRESS, OUTSIDE OR /N; 
ITS ROLLED UP TIGHT, ITS WALLS ARE THIN. 
~<- Double-walled Bundyweld is brazed 





through 360° of wall contact. Practically 
NOTE the exclusive pat- no chance for a leak under pressure inside 
ented Bundyweld beveled or out! No wonder Bundyweld gets the 
edge, which affords a play for radiant heating systems, beer 
smoother joint, absence coils, gas and refrigerant lines, or com- 
of bead and less chance pressor and connector lines . . . vital spots 
for any leakage. where you can’t afford to have a tubing 


blow its top. 





A 
SIZES UP « 





First, ingle strip of basi tal, Iled twice around into a tube of passed through a furnace. Bonding Bundyweld*. . . double-walled and 
casted wih @ tealien fo § ee e° onlferen thickness, then... metal fuses with basic metal, presto— brazed through 360° of wall contact. 

















(TS A SINGLE STRIP THATS ROLLED UP DOUBLE; 

































res 
gle STRONG AS AN OX, /T SAVES YOU TROUBLE. 
for There’s hardly a major field in industry where extra-strong, | 
double-walled Bundyweld Tubing hasn’t helped solve a f 
knotty design or production problem, with a better product, 
a faster production or lowered costs resulting. Bundyweld 
ng- is strong yet thinner walled, and possesses good heat con- 
ing ductivity characteristics. Available in Monel, nickel or steel. : 
ver | 
/T BENDS AND COILS AND FORMS /N A BREEZE; 
YOUR PRODUCTION LINE MOVES WITH /(NCREO/BLE EASE. 
There’s a preference for Bundyweld’s lower fabrica- | 
<cr tion costs, too. You can bend, shape, flare, taper or 
Qa @> cut Bundyweld in fast, trouble-free operations. Bundy- | 
nee mummy §=weld bends more readily, takes more bending without 
collapsing structurally. Keen inspection of finished 
tube at Bundy means no costly double-checks for you. ; 
THE TOUGHEST BEND IS A PERFECT FI/7, 
WITH BUNDY SKILLS 70 TAILOR /T. 
Bundy engineers take pride in finding ways to turn 
out new complicated bends to order. If a bending 
fixture hasn’t already existed to turn it out, many 
a time they’ve set to and developed one. If your 
» new tubing part is a maze of coils and twists and q 
€. bends, that’s just another reason for calling on 
| # Bundy .. . now. Os 
. \C7 * v7) 
ae FREE! Send for Bundy’s 20-page booklet giving 
“ rl properties and usés of Bundyweld Tubing plus 
mu: facts on its fabrication. It may well help spark 
— $O check on the job your tubing must do a money-making application of Bundyweld 
a And have your designers make a review Tubing for you. For booklet, or for queries on 
— Of how Bundyweld Tubing, with its features so fine, a possible use of tubing, just call or write: 
ra Helps beat your competitors all down the line. Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit 14, Michigan. 


Bundy Tubing Distributors and Representatives: Cambridge 

Berk ry. . Chicago 32, Ill.: Lapham-Hickey Co., 3333 W. 47th Place 
Rutcn & Co., 404 Architects Bidg. e San Francisco 

Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada: Alloy Metal Sales, Ltd., 881 Bay St. 











42, Mass.: Austin-Hastings “ Inc., 226 Binney St. e@ 
10, Calif.: Pacific, Metals Co., Ltd., 3100 19th St. 
2 


Bundyweld Tubing 


DOUBLE-WALLED FROM A SINGLE STRIP 


Chattanooga 2, Tenn.: Peirson-Deakins Co., 823-824 Chattanooga 

New Jersey: A. B. Murray Co., Inc., Post Office Box 476 . Philadelphia 3, Penn.: 
€ Seattle 4, Wash.: Eagle Metals Co., 3628 E. Marginal Way 

Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by distributors of nickel and nickel alloys in principal cities, 








Judson’s 30 Years 


When Eleanor Anderson Campbell was 
12 years old, her cousin, a fashionable 
young lady, took her “to visit the poor.” 
In New York in 1890, that meant climb- 
ing narrow stairs of cold-water tenements 
and stumbling through smelly halls into 
sunless rooms where tired mothers and 
dirty children stared resentfully at the 
well-dressed visitors. 

The charity call was a failure. The 
cousin tried to be graciously helpful and 
ended by being patronizing. What could 
she do for these poor people, Eleanor 
wondered. What did she know about 
their problems? 

Eleanor Campbell never forgot this 
experience. As a wealthy society beauty 
(her father was A. A. Anderson, a suc- 
cessful artist; her mother, a member of 
the well-known Milbank family), she was 
graduated from Bryn Mawr, made her 
debut, was married, and had a daughter. 

Then, in her 30s, she decided to be a 
doctor. She took her medical degree at 
Boston. University and interned at the 
Metropolitan Hospital, New York. Then 
she looked around for a spot in which to 
do free medical social-service work. 

Basement Clinie: In June 1920, Dr. 
Campbell called on Dr. A. Ray Petty of 
the Judson Memorial Church on Wash- 
ington Square. He urged her to begin 
work in that area. “I can’t stand the chil- 
dren’s crooked legs down here,” he said. 
“Help me!” On Jan. 12, 1921, Dr. Petty 
and Eleanor Campbell opened a free 
baby clinic in two small rooms in the 
basement of the old church. 

Another woman doctor offered to help 
with a women’s clinic. Handbills announc- 


MEDICINE 





ing the new clinic were scattered around 
the crowded streets. At first, some of the 
parents were suspicious. One woman, 
urged by her neighbor to take her sick 
child to the clinic, said angrily: “What 
kind of a place is that? They weighed 
my baby. In my country, they weigh 
pigs, not children.” 

New Quarters: But soon, as many as 
40 people were lined up for a single 
clinic. The service was nonsectarian, with 
no thought of color or race. Then, as now, 
it was financed by donations, except for 
the very small fees paid by those who 
could afford it. 

In a few months the clinic outgrew 
the church quarters. Dr. Campbell suc- 
ceeded in raising enough money to move, 
in July 1922, to a big, red-brick building 
at 237 Thompson Street, in one of the 
dingiest sections of Greenwich Village. 
Thé clinic’s boundaries stretched from 
28th Street to the Battery, from Broad- 
way to the Hudson River. Most of the 
patients were Italian, with a sprinkling of 
Austrians, Syrians, Poles, and Russians. 
Every Judson receptionist had to be 
an interpreter. 

Dr. Campbell added a dental-hygiene 
clinic, a nursery school with a roof play- 
ground, and one of the city’s first child- 
guidance clinics. At that time, there were 
no psychiatric services in the city schools. 
Dr. Campbell worked closely with the 
truant officers in handling delinquent chil- 
dren. Out of 55 such boys, only two had 
to go to court. In 1938, she had to drop 
the mental-hygiene clinic because of 
lack of funds. 

For almost 30 years Dr. Campbell and 
her staff have acted as doctors, teachers, 
and friends to more than 995,000 men, 
women, and children. On Nov. 1, the 


ae 


center was moved to a moder, new, 
white-brick building at 34 Spring Street, 
between Mott and Mulberry Streets. Last 
week, Dr. Campbell, brisk and erect, her 
brown eyes snapping with a zest that 
belied her 72 years, officially opened the 
new center by slipping into her white 
coat and handling, as usual, two big 
baby clinics. 

In the new center, walls painted jn 
soft green enclose comfortable waiting 
and examining rooms. In the main hall, 
there is a colorful nutrition exhibit loaned 
by the Red Cross. Seven sister dolls, 
dressed in bright period costumes, carry 
baskets, each containing one of the seven 
basic food needs. The Judson nutritionist, 
pretty dark-haired Jessie Kandiloros, uses 
these visual aids to persuade the neigh- 
borhood women to substitute vegetables, 
fruit, dried skim milk, and other proteins 
for starchy pastas and oils. 

There are now fourteen different clin- 
ics at Judson, including one for fathers 
and older boys, a prenatal advice bureau, 
tests for syphilis in adults, routine im- 
munization against diphtheria, smallpox, 
and whooping cough in children. 

Ears and Teeth: A routine part of 
the physical examination is an accurate 
test of hearing by the Audiometer. Last 
year, 1,097 people were tested, revealing 
74 cases of abnormal loss of hearing, 
fifteen in children under 12. In the den- 
tal-hygiene clinic, bright with fairy-tale 
pictures, children are taught to care for 
their mouths and teeth, as they lose their 
fear of the dental chair. 

The hygiene clinic for adolescent girls, 
most of them products of bathless homes, 
is tactfully disguised by the name “Charm 
Class.” Here they are taught the benefits 
of sufficient rest, cleanliness, correct pos- 
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Dr. Campbell checks child malnutrition in 1921 and now 
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Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
“Economy Prices! 





HOT OFF THE PRESS — WITH A SPARKLING NEW KIND OF SALES APPEAL! 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost!.For Kim- 
berly-Clark’s four new fully-coated 
printing papers with new fiber, new 
formula, give you premium quality 
press performance and reproduction 
—at the cost of ordinary paper! 


You'll see new whiteness and 
brightness, feel new smoothness, in 
all four Kimberly-Clark papers. In 


make-ready, on large or small presses, 


youll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 


with less waste. 


So regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, for advertising pieces, mag- 
azines or house organs—look to Kim- 


berly-Clark for printability at its best. 





From logs to chips in 60 seconds! After 
whirling blades reduce logs to “postage stamp” 
chips, screens remove oversize pieces. It’s part 
of the carefully integrated system whereby all raw 
materials, machinery and processes are produced 
or controlled by Kimberly-Clark—giving you the 
finest eoated paper in this market. 





Egg beater a la Kimberly-Clark! Automati- 
cally controlled room-size beaters blend LongLac 
sulphate pulp with other raw pulps. This impor- 
tant ingredient—plus the new white clay coat- 
ing formula—is the secret behind a super-smooth 
paper with broad ink affinity, dimensional sta- 
bility, and brilliant new whiteness. 





Ever picked a pick resistant paper? You have 
—if you’ve picked Kimberly-Clark! And just as 
this picture shows the test for opacity, so does 
Kimberly-Clark test each lot of paper for pick 
resistance. They’re just two of the 79 checks that 
assure the press performance and reproduction 
of higher-priced paper! 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 


New HIFECT* Enamel -—with sulphate- 
cooked fibers added, permanence, foldabil- 
ity, dimensional stability make Hifect-ideal 
for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT*- for offset printing, 
Lithofect provides a moisture- and pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT*- whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setting time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 
for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 
strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 
ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


“ry. uw. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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SPLUT-SECOND 


STARTS. |. 
for Any Gar or Truck ! 


with a 


STEWART-WARNER 
Electric Fuel Pump 
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with a depend- 
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The Judson lesson: Better food for fewer dollars 


ture, hair-do’s, and clean, simple clothes. 

In the new _ neighborhood, Dr. 
Campbell feels the same challenge that 
spurred her to the start on Washington 
Square. Physical conditions have im- 
proved. The area is no longer a “health 
desert.” But the Spring Street patients 
reveal the same basic ignorance of dis- 
ease source and prevention. A man comes 
in for salve for his diabetic ulcer; a 
mother asks for liniment for a child’s 
angry red rash. 

A Family Problem: As always, the 
Judson Center is for the whole family, 
from grandfather down to the new baby. 
“Health education is a family, not an age 
matter,” said Dr. Campbell. “You can’t 
tell a low-income mother: ‘Give this sick 
infant fresh orange juice, meat broth, and 
cod-liver oil, when you know such a 
regime would starve six hungry brothers 
and sisters in the same home.” 

Mothers are taught how to budget for 
cheaper foods with better values. On 
sale, at cost, are vitamins, cod-liver oil, 
and liver and iron. extracts. Cases of 
extreme poverty are referred to relief 
agencies; serious illnesses to hospital clin- 
ics for treatment. 

The clinic now has a staff of 26, with 
Dr. Campbell as medical director and 
Ellen Black, a soft-voiced, efficient regis- 
tered public-health nurse, as executive 


head. Before long, Dr. Campbell hopes ° 


to add a new mental-hygiene clinic. “So 
many of the physical ills are really 
emotional,” she says. “We must have 
psychiatric help.” ; 

For this expansion, Judson needs funds. 
Now a great-grandmother, handling the 
third generation of the original Washing- 
ton Square patients, Eleanor Campbell 


has given many thousands of dollars of 
her own money to Judson.., 

With ‘the new quarters, the center had 
to drop a number of patients in the old 
district. This brought a series of pathetic 
patient-appeals. One came from a GI 
with a diabetic wife and two smal! boys, 
who serves as an apartment-house super- 
intendent while finishing -his education. 
“Judson has been so kind as to arrange 
convenient hours for our visit,” he wrote. 
“Having all needs cared for by one 
agency has been a blessing. May I beg 
you to let us continue.” 

“Of course they can,” declared Dr. 
Campbell. “Health isn’t a matter of geog- 
raphy. Send them in.” 


Medical Notes 


>Aureomycin, the powerful yellow anti- 
biotic, has proved its worth as a germ 
killer in a wide range of serious diseases. 
But it is of no help as a cure of the com- 
mon cold. In a carefully controlled study 
of victims of this ailment, conducted by 
Col. Robert J. Hoagland, chief of the 
West Point Army hospital, there was no 
significant difference between results ob- 
tained with aureomycin and those from 
ordinary sugar pills. 

>A new chemical, reported to give im- 
pressive results in treating ringworm of 
the scalp in children, athlete’s foot, and 
other fungus infections, is reported by 
Dr. Norbert Steiger of Hoffman-La 
Roche, Inc., Nutley, -N.J. It is “Asterol,” 
and it belongs to a class of chemicals 
called benzothiazoles. The new antifungi 
drug, which has low toxicity, and is en- 
tirely without skin-irritating effects, will 
be available in drugstores next spring. 
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How small I felt— 


—when the arm of the law handed me a 
summons after I’d gotten mixed up in 
a damage suit—an automobile accident. 
Even my voice sounded small and lost 
as it stammered: “‘What will Ido... 
who should I get to help me out... ?” 








How big I felt— 


—when the arm of the law replied: 
‘“*You’re insured aren’t you? 

Just hand this over to your insurance agent, 
He’ll take care of it for you.” 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 


, Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire In- 
MORAL: INSURE IN The Travelers surance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 


AND 


Serving the insurance public in the United 
States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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Made by Sparton for your SAFETY! 


Why you'll want this 


SPARTON 


Polavision Mirror! 


IT’S the only “‘no-flick”’ inside-the- 
car polarized rear-view mirror. Cuts 
blinding, reflected glare over 80% 
... lets you drive in comfort, safety. 


ram on ~ A MODERN safety “‘must” 
—for every car! 

No flicking or adjusting, ever. Just 
install your Sparton Polavision 
Mirror, set it once—and enjoy driv- 
ing with 80% of the stabbing glare 
from other headlights, sun or road 
gone forever. Just think: no more 
rear-view mirror glare, day or night. 
Yet you'll see as clearly as ever. 
Protect yourself and your family 
with a Sparton Polavision Mirror 
today! This outstanding mirror is 
but one item in our famous, com- 
plete line of automotive directional 
signals, auxiliary lamps, warning 
signals and other safety devices. 

MAKERS OF QUALITY AUTOMOTIVE AND ELECTRONIC 

EQUIPMENT SINCE 1900 
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AUTOMOTIVE 
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THE SPARKS-WITHINGTON 
COMPANY 


JACKSON 
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On the Red Record 


At 25, Ogden R. (Brownie) Reid has 
one of the toughest jobs on The New 
York Herald Tribune. Technically, he is 
just a cub reporter with a year (after 
paratrooping and graduation from Yale) 
on the staff. Actually he is also an heir to 
the paper’s control as one of the two 
sons* of Helen Rogers Reid, the busy 
little lady who is The Herald Trib’s pres- 
ident and majority stocleholder. 

Last week, with an expert assist from 
one of the papers best  general- 
assignment reporters, Brownie Reid 
showed that he could handle his techni- 
cal job competently and that his share of 
the mantle of ownership would rest on 
firmly squared shoulders. Under a joint 
by-line, Brownie and Fendall Yerxa let 
loose with an eye-opening, ten-part ser- 
ies on Communist sabotage plans in the 
United States. For The Herald Trib, not 
recently addicted to exposure journalism, 
the series opener, splashed across Page 1, 
had the impact of a good, but cautious, 
citizen finally roused to anger. And that 
was approximately what had happened. 

Brownie put it this way: “We've been 
criticized in the past for not taking a 
strong enough stand against Communism. 
This puts us on the record, even though 
there’s never been any doubt about how 
the top executives felt.” (Those execu- 
tives, he emphasized, bossed the expo- 
sure series, too. “I’m just a cub,” he said.) 

Brownie had got the background for 





*The other, Whitelaw, has edited The Herald 
Tribune since January 1947. 
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the present series on his first big Herald 
Trib assignment: a thorough job of re- 
porting U.S. defense preparations in 
collaboration with another Trib staffer, 
Robert S. Bird. Vulnerability to Red sab- 
otage had impressed him as an ominous, 
largely overlooked part of the picture. 

Two months ago he was assigned to 
follow through. Yerxa, a tall, 37-year-old 
ex-Marine captain, was put on the story 
too. Together, the two commuted be- 
tween Washington and New York dig- 
ging for scattered ‘information on 
sabotage. Yerxa took an important side 
trip to Detroit for interviews with 
labor leaders. 

For 30 days straight they dug away, 
frequently flopping on couches near The 
Herald Trib city room before beginning 
the next day’s work. Soon, a pile of docu- 
ments, depositions, and notes piled up on 
their desks. After a day off they began 
the long, hard job of putting it 
all together. 

With Yerxa doing most of the writing 
and Brownie still chasing last-minute 
leads they kept revising right up to dead- 
line each day after the series started 
last Wednesday. 

Part One was a fully documented rev- 
elation that Red technical manuals on 
sabotage had been flowing into the 
United States packed in sardine cans. 
The manuals, written in Spanish, were 
covered by the title pages of sports 
pamphlets. The next nine installments of 
the Reid-Yerxa series, scheduled to end 
this week, range through ideological sab- 
otage attempts like the discredited 
Stockholm peace petition to such harshly 


N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Fendall Yerxa (standing) and Ogden Reid found sabotage in a sardine can 
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realistic endeavors as a nationwide sur- 
vey by the Communist Party of just 
where, when, and how individual indus- 
trial plants could be crippled. 

The Communist Daily Worker, in New 
York, nervously scoffed the whole matter 
away, saying that the sardine cans 
would take their place with Whittaker 
Chambers’s microfilm-stuffed pumpkin. 
Furthermore, The Worker sneered, the 
sabotage manuals had been intended for 
guerrillas in the Spanish Civil War. The 
date on the manuals, 1946, scuttled that 
argument. And if the sardine-can expo- 
sure could do the important sort of job 
that the pumpkin had done, The Herald 
Trib could be justly pleased. 


Flair’s Finish 

At the Nov. 29 meeting of the Maga- 
zine Clinic of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts in New York Fleur Cowles 
spoke frankly. The head lady of Flair had 
come to give some 200 members of the 
publishing world an “analysis and cri- 
tique” of her high-style monthly maga- 
zine, perhaps more famous for the hole 
in its cover than for its contents. “It’s a 
very personal magazine,” she said. “We 
made mistakes . . . we're still finding 
many boners, but we're experimenting.” 
And, she declared, “ . . . we shouldn't 
care too much about any magazine in 
these terrible, terrible days . . .” 

Many members of the AIG had long 
known that Flair had made mistakes, but 
few people realized that the “analysis 
and critique” was in effect a postmortem. 
Early this week, five days after the 
meeting, an office memorandum to Flair 
employes announced that the magazine 
would cease publication after the January 
1951 issue. Production costs, the memo 
explained, had risen more than 35 per 
cent since the planning of the magazine 
in 1949. The real stopper, however, said 
the memorandum, was the very critical 
foreign situation and the likelihood that 
sufficient quantities of high-finish paper 
would not be available. 

As recently as Nov. 15 Gardner 
Cowles, Flair’s publisher and Fleur’s hus- 
band, had announced that the magazine 
would not increase its circulation guaran- 
tee from 200,000 to 250,000, which had 
been promised last June. Flair’s 90,000 
subscribers would be offered a cash re- 
fund or a transfer of the unexpired por- 
tion of their subscriptions to the other 
Cowles magazines, Look and Quick. 
Some of Flair’s employes would go to 
work for these publications; others would 
get “liberal severance pay.” 


When in Rome 


_ The first American daily ever printed 
in Rome had in four years grown from a 
shoestring venture by ex-GI staffers of 
the Army publication Stars and Stripes 
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to a little Roman empire of publishing. 

The Rome Daily American’s founding 
fund of $60,000 (mostly borrowed) had 
been paid back. Alongside the editorial 
operation there clicked the wheels of 
(1) the RomAmer advertising agency, 
(2) the RomAmer Distribution Co., 


handling eight big American magazines,* 
(3) RomAmer Press Service, acting as 





Newsweek—A. Rollo 


Jack Begon: Italy was really sunny 


sales agent for U. S. feature syndicates, 
(4) a lending library of American books, 
(5) a subscription service for all U. S. 
publications, with bills payable in lire, 
(6) a job-printing shop that turns out 
reams of work, including five weeklies. 

In the first nine months of the year, the 
total operation had done $120,000 worth 
of business. The paper’s small, but im- 
portant, circulation of 25,000 stretches 
through 25 Mediterranean-area countries 
where U. S. nationals can rely on its 
straight reporting of world news. 

This week, Jack L. Begon, the 39-year- 
old ex-sergeant and ex-San Francisco 
Chronicle make-up man who has run The 
Daily American since it started, was in 
New York shopping around for a new 
rotary-offset press on which to print mag- 
azines. Initially it would be for foreign 
editions of U. S. publications. 

Back in Rome, the Daily American’s 
staff (about 60 for ‘all the ventures, 
only six editorial hands for the paper) 
was moving into its own building after 
working in various, separated offices 
around the city. But Begon’s office, in 
the Foreign Press Club building, wasn’t 
changing. That would be too complicated. 
Beside it is the radio studio in which 
Begon monitors Iron Curtain broadcasts 
and handles newscasting for NBC. 





*One of them is Esquire. Last Saturday Rome 
police seized “‘Esquire’s Calendar Girl” as obscene 
material and started suit against distributor Begon. 
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Made by Sparton for your PLEASURE! 
Why you'll want this 


SPARTON 


Television Combination! 


THIS fine console is the outstand- 
ing combination in our complete 
line of Sparton television, radio, 
and radio-phonographs. . . . “Radio’s 
Richest Voice Since 1926.” 
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IN ONE luxurious 
combination— all 
three fields of family 
entertainment at their 
very best! 
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Superbly styled by our own crafts- 
men—a rich, pace-setting piece of 
furniture to match your finest in 
mahogany or blonde! 


New 17-inch rectangular black tube 
... AM-FM radio reception ... 
3-speed record reproduction! You'll 
want to see this and other gracious 
Sparton models before you pay more 
. « for less! 


MAKERS OF QUALITY AUTOMOTIVE AND ELECTRONIC 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1900 
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Be Sure of 
Travel Space 


= 3 
FLY A PIPER PACER 


Now more than ever a Piper Pacer is an 

absolute business necessity. This sleek, 

fast, roomy plane takes you where you 

want to go, when you want to go with- 

out reservation or schedule worries. Eco- 

nomical, too. Costs less than bus fare for 

four people at two-mile-a-minute speed. 
Here’s a real expediter that will pay for 

itself many times. Quiet, comfortable, 

easy-to-fly. 


Write for brochure on 


Pacer and new “Learn-as- 
you-travel” plan. Dept. N-12 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 
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DON'T MISS NEWSWEEK, WHEN YOU MOVE... 
send us your old and new addresses 
{including zone number) four weeks in 


advance and be sure of continuous service. 


NEWSWEEK, 152 W. 42 ST., NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 








Visiting NewYork? 


This gracious skyscraper 
hotel in mid-Manhattan, 
overlooking Central Park, 
bids you welcome! Superb 
living near Fifth Ave. stores, 
theatres, Radio City. 
Choice single rooms, bath, 
radio, $4.50 up; double 
rooms, $7.00 up. 
: For Teletype Reservations 
NY1-3949 
Write for Booklet NW 


BARBIZON PLAZA 


58th ST., AT 6th AVE. HOTEL 
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SCIENCE 


New Life for Batteries 


When Jess M. Ritchie returned to the 
United States in 1946, he was a man with 
a mission. The burly, genial engineer had 
just finished bossing a Philippine recon- 
struction job for the Army—a_ project 
haunted every step of the way by bat- 
tery trouble. 

Arriving in the Philippines a year be- 
fore, Ritchie had found acres of storage 
batteries neatly stacked on a_ beach 
where they had been gathered for the 
final onslaught on Japan. The batteries, 


Ritchie: His unconditional guarantee convinces skeptical customers 


never used, were by then unusable. 
Months of baking in the tropical sun had 
transformed their spongy lead plates to 
hard, brittle sulfate, and they refused 
to store electricity. 

New batteries shipped from the 
United States in torrid holds were in al- 
most as bad shape by the time they ar- 
rived. But by squeezing a few drops of 
lime juice into each cell, Ritchie found 
that he could breathe two or three weeks 
life into a battery. And thus he struggled 
through the job. 

Ritchie got back home to Oakland, 
Calif., burning with a determination to do 
something to increase the useful life of 
storage batteries. He bought into a small 
company that was starting to peddle a 
“dope” which was supposed to revitalize 
old batteries. The dope soon turned out 
to be a fraud, and Ritchie lost thousands 
of dollars reimbursing irate customers. 

Somewhat chastened, he decided to 
learn about batteries from the ground 
up. For advice, he turned to Dr, Merle 
Randall, then emeritus professor at the 
University of California and recognized 
as one of the Coast’s ablest chemists. 
Randall immediately began _ sifting 





through almost everything ever written 
about lead-acid storage batteries. 
Meanwhile, under the chemist’s di- 
rection, Ritchie started compounding and 
testing chemicals that might, when the 
battery was charged, help to remove the 
deadly sulfate from the plates without 
destroying the plates themselves. With 
the help of his attractive blond wife, he 
ground, roasted, and mixed hundreds of 
compounds; then dumped them into 4 
row of 56 glass-walled cells hooked to 
battery chargers. One day in September 
1947 they found a white powder that 
seemed to do the job. When it was dis. 














solved in the acid electrolyte, encrusted 
plates gradually turned back into soft, 
active sponge, and dead cells came to 
life, taking a full charge. 

Within a month Ritchie was in busi- 
ness, incorporated as Pioneers, Inc. He 
started making 12%- “pound batches of his 
compound—named “Battery AD-X2”—in 
the back room of a one-story, yellow- 
brick building in downtown Oakland and 
selling it personally in the Bay area. 

Today, three hectic years later, Pio- 
neers is a going concern. In addition to 
selling Battery AD-X2 in individual 
packages ($3 for enough to treat an 
automobile battery), Ritchie has a staff 
which buys junk batteries, makes neces- 
sary repairs, gives them a shot of the 
magic compound, and sells them for a 
fraction of the price of a new battery. 

The Battery Service Manual, put out 
by the Association of American Battery 
Manufacturers, advises servicemen t0 
drive a chisel through junk batteries be- 
fore disposing of them in order to “pre- 
vent rebuilding of these batteries with 
defective parts and to prevent competi- 
tion from low-priced batteries of unreli- 
able service characteristics.” Howevel. 
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Great Ideas of Western Man 


ONE OF A SERIES 


tested 
conde 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus on one world 


The reason, in respect of which we are rational beings, 

is common; if this is so, common also is the reason which 
commands us what to do, and what not to do; if this 

is so, there is a common law also; if this is so, we are 


fellow-citizens; if this is so, we are members of 


some political community; if this is so, CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


the world is in a manner a state.... oF, 
My nature is rational and social; and my 
city and country, so far as I am Antoninus, is Rome; 


but so far as I am a man, it is the world. 

























































_ SCIENCE 
Ritchie manages to round up enough 
mechanically sound parts to sustain his 
iaventory of reclaimed batteries. 

Ritchie’s troubles are not all logistic. 
The National Bureau of Standards has 
tested hundreds of battery dopes and 
condemns them all as at best harmless. 
The bureau points out, further, that 
compounds like Battery AD-X2 are little 
more than Epsom salts and that Epsom 
salts do nothing to extend the life of bat- 
teries. The National Better Business Bu- 
reau; quoting the NBS, likewise turns up 
its nose at battery dopes. And the Post 
Office labels them frauds. Battery manu- 
facturers void their guarantees if any 
foreign substance is added. 

Expansion: Despite this formidable 
opposition, Pioneers is expanding. Dis- 
tributors, trained in Oakland by Ritchie 
himself, are operating in Phoenix, Ariz., 
and in Aptos, Stockton, Martinez, Fresno, 
and Sacramento, Calif. This week a new 
sales and service center opened in Los 
Angeles, the county with the highest 
automobile registration in the nation. 

Born in Ash Flat, Ark., 41 years ago of 
























tical man with little formal schooling. His 
engineering came mainly from corre- 
spondence courses. But by 19 he had 
served a three-year Army hitch and was 
already bossing large construction jobs. 
His steady customers, also practical 











part-Indian parentage, Ritchie is a prac- 





ICA Thirsty Roots: Tolearn how to 
keep roots from clogging sewers, 
Ck Johns-Manville scientists planted 


this forest over a nest of buried 
pipes. The scientists’ first conclu- 
sion: the rootlets won’t invade 
pipes with watertight joints. 
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S THE FACT that your dollar volume has increased faster than 
| ee can build up working capital a “headache” now? Will the 
problem become more severe in meeting higher payroll and material 
costs, heavier taxes? Are you going to be called on to speed up and 
expand production to meet Government requirements? 


Then you will be interested in the proposal ComMMERCIAL 
CrepiT can make to increase your working capital 20%, 30%, 
40% or more...usually in 3 to 5 days. Our plan has none of the 
disadvantages inherent in other methods of raising capital. We 
do not buy stock, debentures, other capital issues. We are not 
interested in becoming a partner. You retain complete control 
over ownership, management and profits. 


There are no preliminary fees, commissions, etc. Our one 
reasonable charge is (unlike dividends) a tax deductible expense. 
ComMERCIAL CREDIT money is yours as long as you need it. And 
as your needs vary you pay only for the amount you actually use. 


If additional working capital would strengthen your company 
now or in the months ahead, write, wire or phone the nearest 
ComMERCIAL CrepiT CorporaTIOn office listed below. Just say, 
“Send me complete information about the plan referred to in 
Newsweek.’” 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 = New York 17 
Chicago 6 = Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 . . . and more than 300 
other financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada 
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... dependable radio-equipped 
freight trains provide fast serv- 
ice to, from and through the 


West-Southwest empire. 
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»..the constant addition 
of the newest equipment 
assures shippers and travelers 
of the finest in rail facilities 
throughout the 11-state area 
served by Mo-Pac... the 
oldest line west of the 
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men interested in getting more use from 
batteries, endorse him enthusiastically 
Their confidence is supported by the 
one-year unconditional guarantee he of. 
fers with reclaimed junk batteries. (Map. 
ufacturers customarily sell a new battery 
with a 90-day guarantee, plus a pro. 
rated warranty.) Among Ritchie’s custom. 
ers and their experiences are: 
PAlexis I. Mei, S.J., dean of Arts and 
Sciences, University of San Francisgo, 
The U.S.F. physics department pur. 
chased seven batteries in 1941. Last fal] 
all were heavily sulfated and ready to be 
discarded. Treated with Battery AD-X2, 
they are now operating satisfactorily. 
PR. B. Lohry, engineer in charge of the 
City of Oakland electrical departments 
radio division. Ritchie’s treatment has 
extended by at least 250 per cent the 
life of batteries used to power police. 
and fire-department radios. Over the 
past two years Lohry has used 250 doges 
of Battery AD-X2. His summary: “It is 
one of those materials that shows } 
once in a lifetime.” ; 
Gordon Jaeger, master mechanic of 
Dinwiddie Construction Co., Oakl 
Batteries in cranes and other construc 
equipment used to last only four or fiv 
months, because of the beating they took 
when the men on the job let the water 
evaporate and left the equipment idle 
for months on end. Jaeger had been 
stung before with battery dopes; so he 
kept close track of the results when his 
batteries were treated with AD-X2. Over 
a three-year period, he figures, Ritchie 
has cut his battery costs by 70 per cent. 
Donald H. Relfe, electrical engineer 
for the Port of Oakland. “From a prac 
tical point of view, Battery AD-X2 works,” 
he says. With less professional reserve, 
he speaks enthusiastically of the battery 
in his own automobile, still going strong 
two years after a dose of Battery AD-X2. 
PAl Gavillet, superintendent of the Bay 
Equipment Co., Richmond, Calif. His 
records show 250 batteries treated with 
Battery AD-X2 without a single failure 
due to sulfation or disintegration of 
plates. “Wouldn’t be without the stuff.’ 
Ritchie cannot explain why Battery 
AD-X2 works. Nor could Randall, who 
died early this year. The formula is a 
secret which Ritchie carries in his head, 
with a copy tucked away in a safe-deposit 
box. One fact that he will reveal: It con- 
tains magnesium sulfate (Epsom salts) 
and sodium sulfate. The trick is in the 
way the sulfates are treated during prep 
aration, which takes four days and nights. 
Shortly before his death, Randall 
summed up his opinion of the contro 
versy: “Performance such as has been de- 
scribed cannot be ignored. Even though 
we may not know why this product 
works, we must accept facts. Invention 
still has the element of ‘flash of genius, 
and progress is taking advantage of im 
vention no matter how achieved.” 
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— TRANSITION 


girthday: On his 76th, Nov. 30, 
WinstoN CHURCHILL delivered an ad- 
dress in the House of Commons pre- 
dicting that Russia will not launch a 
major attack in the near future (see 
International). That evening Churchill 
shared a birthday cake with his family 
and close friends. 





Separated: For the first time in sixteen 
years. marriage, actor Gary Cooper, and 
his wife, the former VERoniIcA BALFE, 
had a misunderstanding and separated; 
in Hollywood, Nov. 27. Cooper insisted 





Acme 


Split decision: The Coopers part 


it wasn’t “serious,” but Mrs. Cooper flew 
to New York with their daughter Maria, 
13. “I’m a Catholic and under no circum- 
stances would I consider a divorce,” she 
said. “I came to New York to give Gary 
time to think things over.” 


Elected: ANDRES MARTINEZ TRUEBA, 
66, President of Uruguay, on Nov. 26. As 
front runner among three Colorado can- 
didates, Martinez Trueba received the 
combined votes of all three. This made 
him winner over the Blanco candidate, 
Luis ALBERTO DE HERRERA. 


Ailing: Sen. ARTHUR VANDENBERG, 66, 
Michigan Republican, who has been in 
ill health for more than a year, reentered 
Butterworth Hospital in Grand Rapids 
for a checkup because his convalescence 
had been “unexpectedly delayed.” 


Died: Luis Leon LupLow, 77, first 
reporter to go directly from the Congres- 
sional press gallery into a House seat; 
Democratic Representative from Indiana, 
1929-49; in Washington, Nov. 28. 

>The Rev. Dr. Cuartes R. Brown, 88, 
dean emeritus of the Yale Divinity 
School; in New Haven, Conn., Nov. 28. 
>Dr. Ropert L. Dickinson, 89, noted 
gynecologist and author, advocate of 
birth control and euthanasia; in Amherst, 
Mass., Nov. 29. , 

>Waxter Beecu, 59, founder and presi- 
dent of the Beech Aircraft Corp., of a 
heart attack, in Wichita, Kans., Nov. 29. 
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~ DUFF GORDON 
Cream $1 erry 


A magnificent, rich Oloroso 


FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION 

OF AN ORIGINAL 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BOTTLE 

Sherry lovers the world over recognize this delightful Cream Sherry as 
the ultimate in flavor, taste and quality. Drawn from the choicest Duff 
Gordon stocks, it can be served with distinction anytime . . . and for any 
hospitable occasion . . . ideal as a boliday gift. Your wine merchant can 
supply a famous Duff Gordon Sherry to suit every taste. 


ESTABLISHED 1772 : 
“THE STANDARD BY WHICH OTHER SHERRIES ARE JUDGED", 


SOLE U. S. REPRESENTATIVES—MUNSON G. SHAW CO., INC., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Plucking out hair pins is only one of many applications ~ 
for permanent alnico magnets. The list of uses varies : 
from cyclotrons to cuff links . . . from relays to remov- © 
ing interference from a télevision screen. As a pioneer 
in the development and improvement of alnico mag- 
nets, Crucible has had a hand in making many magnet 
applications possible. And more are on the way! 








This is but one of the hundreds of special products 
that come from Crucible to play a part in our daily 
lives. Where sanitation is a must—in dairy and food 
plants, there you'll find Crucible Stainless Steels 
playing an effective role in vats, mixers, milkers, tub- 
ing. Moving mountains to make way for new miles of 
roads and tracks is a job usually assigned to Crucible 
Hollow Drill Steels. While the busy automotive indus- 
try leans heavily on Crucible Alloy, Tool and Machin- 
ery Steels. | 


And the list of applications continues to grow, — 

wn because so many manufacturers rely on Crucible’s 

Ag half century of specialty steel leadership. Check with 

J Crucible — take full advantage of this experience. 
CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, Chrysler _ 


* \ Building, New York 17, N. Y. 
CRUCIBLE first name in special purpose steels 

















fy year of | Fine| steelmaking 


Spaulding Works, Harrison, N.J. «© Midiand Works, Midland, Pa. °« Park Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. ¢ Spring Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Drawn Works, East Liverpool, Ohio « Sanderson-Halcomb Works, Syracuse, N.Y. « 








Trent Tube Company, East Troy, Wisconsin 
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business Trends 


©The immediate future of the American economy 
once again’ hinges on military events. If an all-out 
war develops, complete controls will, of course, be 
imposed. The “dark-gray” mobilization that Washing- 
ton now envisions would quickly become “black.” 


If the fighting remains limited, the near-range impact 
on production will also be limited. It would take 
months to translate stepped-up military appropriations 
and spending into accelerated defense production. 
Cutbacks in civilian procuction during the next three 
or four months would be no sharper than those 
already scheduled to be imposed. 


By the second quarter of next year—even under a 
“dark-gray” mobilization—defense needs would begin 
to cut deeply into civilian production. Orders slashing 
end-product output—such as appliances and TV sets— 
would be issued. By the second half of 1951— 
assuming that specific military needs are then known—a 


_ Controlled Materials Plan (CMP) of full allocations 


would be put into effect. 


Price and wage controls—even if a full-scale war 
can be averted—are a big step closer. Prices are a 
key to production. Soaring costs have been playing 
havoc with defense output; manufacturers are re- 
luctant to commit themselves when they don’t know 
from day to day what they will have to pay for 
raw materials. The outlook now is for some kind of 
selective controls on raw materials, possibly first 
on steel, by spring. This side of total mobilization, 
a blanket price-wage freeze is still considered not 
likely for many months. 


Meanwhile, a new wage-price spiral is in motion. 
The steel boost has opened the gates; in the weeks to 
come, many other industries will make similar in- 
creases in order to “catch up.” 


POne effect of the rew Korean crisis: pressure on 
mobilizers to “ease will largely vanish. It is 
generally believed, for iastance, that the NPA yielded 
to industry and labor demands and held the recent 
aluminum cutback to 15-20 per cent instead of 35 
per cent as originally planned. 


Some readjustment in the cutback program is due, 
however, whatever the news from the battlefront. 
Lack of coordination in issuing priorities and curtail- 
ments is stimying defense production. Example: the 
Brown Instruments Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
claims that the scheduled cutback in the “civilian” use 
of aluminum, effective Jan. 1, will reduce its output by 





The Periscope 


an ‘estimated 50 per cent. But the company makes 
instruments which are important component parts of 
finished war production. 


>The critical war situation dictates the need for in- 
ternational as well as domestic mobilization planning. 
The lack of such” plans has already affected our 
defense program. Example: the U.S. negotiated with 
Australia to buy 100,000,000 pounds of badly needed 
wool at a fixed price for the military stockpile; the 
deal fell through, and now procurement people must 
go into the open market and bid for constantly ~ 
increasing requirements at skyrocketing prices. 


Shipping will be an acute problem, whether Russian 
submarines materialize or not. The Western Allies 
will need, for example, to allocate ships to transport 
coal to fuel-short Britain and Europe. Meanwhile, 
business-as-usual threatens to tie up ships. Example: 
England is arranging to buy cotton goods from Japan, 
while Japan is purchasing raw cotton from India and 
Brazil; after the cotton goods reach England, they 
will be reexported. 


Chances are the Administration will abandon its effort 
to modify the ECA shipping requirement. Under the 
law, 50 per cent of all Marshall-plan goods must be 
carried in American bottoms. Continuation of the 
regulation will help the U.S. to retain control of its 
ships—where they will go, the rates they will charge, 
the cargoes they will carry. Added effect: more 
pressure for a stepped-up shipbuilding program. 


>The important freight-car building program is lag- 
ging. Deliveries during the four months ending Feb. 
28, 1951, are expected to be at least 20 per cent 
behind schedule. The program called for 83,500 cars 
to be delivered during the period; now it appears 
that not more than 27,500 will be produced. Com- 
plication: if the draft is stepped up, as séems certain, 
the need for both freight and passenger cars will be 
increased—to move men to camps and to supply the 
new servicemen and camps. 


PLittle easing of the natural-rubber shortage can be 
expected in the near future. Talk of rescinding cut- 
backs in civilian use on the expectation of increased 
receipts from Malaya is mostly wishful thinking. As- 
suming a general war doesn’t break out, it still would 
take two months for new shipments to reach this 
country from the Far East: Current high prices have 
already stimulated Malayan producers to export 
every available pound; the margin for increasing 
exports is probably narrow. 


Development of the week: Industry experts pre- 
dicted that a very cold winter would produce a pinch 
in home heating fuel-oil supplies. As of Nov. 25 
stocks were 6 per cent below the 1949 level. Some 
700,000 oil burners have been installed this year. 
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such as steel, railroads and public utili- 
ties, each year the coal industry is 
ce emiesends hundreds of mil- 
Sask; Ale ad ‘watert lions of tons of coal of particular kinds 
, important as nylon is for mili- | and grades. Ever on the alert to give 
tary and civilian uses, it is but one of _—their customers in industry—and in 
the hundreds of products to which 
_ “coal chemistry” has contributed. 
- Coal is an almost inexhaustible store- 
house of essential chemicals. Labora- 
tory “magic” now turns coal into sulfa 
drags and aspirin. . . crystal-clear 
plastics . . . solvents . . . anti-freeze .”. 
insecticides . + fad preservaiivell lac- prepared than ever before in hist: 
quers—in dddition to providingtheheat meet America’s increasing demands for 
and power to make all these products coal for, both civilian and military 
. and many more. : 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. tion’s progress in peace or war.. 















gE ECONOMY: 





Confusion and nervousness marked the 

Washington scene last week as the Far 
fasten crisis worsened, but one thing 
was clear: America’s rearmament and 
industrial-mobilization programs would 
be appreciably accelerated. 

That was the word from Mobilization 

poss W. Stuart Symington after the Na- 
tional Security Council, in meetings with 
President Truman, had agreed on an 
approach to the “new war” in Korea. 
But equally clear was the fact that 
wntil—and if—the United States moved 
into a full-scale war, the country’s in- 
dustrial machinery would not be placed 
completely under government control. 
In Symington’s words, the nation would 
shift from a “light-gray” to a “dark-gray” 
mobilization, in which everyone would 
et “hurt” a little more. 
"Initial effect of the Chinese intervention 
in Korea, would be, of course, a hike in 
defense spending. Total direct military- 
appropriations requests for the current 
iscal year would hit $41,800,000,000. 
Outlays for stockpiling, foreign military 
iid, and the atomic-energy program 
H would swell over-all expenditures to 
sme $50,000,000,000. 

A “Bite” in Time: Barring an all-out 
war, Officials pointed out, an increase in 
appropriations would not bring an im- 
mediate jump in expenditures. It takes 






























longer to translate orders into actuak 
defense production. There remains little 
oossibility that cutbacks in civilian use of 
materials will be any greater during the 
next few months than already planned. 
As 1951 wears on, it will be a different 
story. The military “bite” on materials 
will become deeper by the second 
quarter of 1951. As one informed official 
put it: “The increased appropriation puts 
the handwriting on the wall for industry. 
Auto and other manufacturers will start 
looking actively for war business so they 
won't get caught later on.” Outlook by 
the second half of next year: a Controlled 
Materials Plan, providing for full allo- 
cation of all basic materials. 
Meanwhile, at least one important 
mobilization office—the Economic Stabi- 
lization Agency~is better prepared to 
cope with the new emergency. Michael 
V. DiSalle, mayor of Toledo, Ohio, ac- 
cepted the “hot spot” of price stabilizer, 
1 ter the job had gone begging for weeks. 
Litest Washington consensus was that 













selected pri@e-wage controls on the raw- 
materialg Sigil would come within a few 
months, Bly first in the steel industry. 


e@of a general war, a blanket 
e still appears far off. 
week, the mobilization 
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(risis Speeds Industry Mobilization 


pacé, The National 
Production Author- 
ity actually liberal- 
ized the scheduled 
cutbacks in civilian 
use of aluminum: 
The curtailment 
will be 20 per cent 
in January, 25 per 
cent in February, 


ra 85 per cent in 
. aire Mind March. Originally,a 
Michael DiSalle slash of 35 per cent 


had been ordered 
for all three months. The step was taken, 
according to the NPA, to provide a less 
abrupt transition from normal operations. 

At the same time, NPA boss William 
H. Harrison ordered new curbs on other 
critical metals. The use of nickel during 
the first quarter of 1951 was cut back 
by 35 per cent; that of zinc during the 
same period by 20 per cent. 

Perhaps most likely of all to affect the 
average consumer will be the cutback 
ordered in copper of 15 per cent in 
January and February, and 20 per cent 
in March. Manufacture of a wide variety 
of products—from pots and pans to autos 
—will be curtailed. 

Also on the metals front, NPA limited 
inventories of cobalt to a twenty-day 
supply and permitted December use of 


time to commit funds and a good deake the important hardening agent to go up 


to 50 per cent from 30 per cent in 








November. Meanwhile, NPA officials met 
with producers of enamelware, who 
asked for a monthly allotment of 60,000 
pounds of cobalt. If their request is not 
met, an almost immediate slump in the 
output of stoves, refrigerators, and other 
appliances will result. 

Important to the steel industry is a 
new regulation modifying the 45-day 
lead time—the period in which deliveries 
must be made—for filling “DO” orders. 
The new rule changes the lead time 
from 45 days to as much as 90 days for 
castings, forgings, and alloy bars, and 
120 days for alloy castings, and some 
stainless steel shapes. The percentage 
of monthly output which must be set 
aside for “DO” orders is also modified; 
new quotas range from 5 to 25 per cent. 

In the non-metals field, the NPA de- 
cided that “because of the fluid world 
situation,” a forthcoming rubber order 
would apply only to January and Feb- 
ruary, and not to the first quarter as had 
been planned. Rubber use for the first 
two months of next year will be un- 
changed from current levels, although 
crude use will be cut 30 per cent, with 
enough synthetic made available to take 
up the slack. 

In the same pattern as the metal 
orders, a regulation was issued estab- 
lishing a 10 per cent defense-order quota 
for high-tenacity rayon-yarn producers. 

Other defense agencies also took im- 
portant steps during the week. The De- 
fense Power Administration asked all 
Class I electric utilities to submit alumi- 
num, steel, and copper requirements, by 
quarters, for 1951. And the General 


Spe oss 
Black Star 
Copper plants boom, but civilians take a 20 per cent cut for defense 
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You're Risking Business Ruin 
— IF you keep vital papers 
in metal or wooden files. 
Get your free copy of booklet below 


ins @ Mosler Safea 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, M. Y. 
Dealers in principal cities . Factories: Hamilton, 0. 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 
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Tonight _..for a new 


dessert. serve straight 
DuBouchett 


Creme de Venth 


DuBouchett Cordials 
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Services Administration agreed with the 
Aluminum Ce. of America on a 120,000- 
ton expansion program. The agreement 
with Alcoa calls for private financing of 


the _new-. facilities, with government 


assistance if necessary. 


INFLATION: 


Bigger Bite on Billfolds 


It had only been a matter of time—and 
last week the time had come. The Labor 
Department announced that its latest 
Consumer Price Index had risen to a new 
record, 174.8 per cent of the base com- 
puting years, 1935-39 (see chart). The 
previous high, 174.5, set in September of 
1948, had been passed, and the way the 
spiral was climbing, it looked as if the 
newest mark would soon be obsolete. 

In fact, the department’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics immediately boosted the 
index with a special correction; by in- 
cluding a wider sampling of rents on 
postwar housing, the index was hiked an 
additional 1.3 points, to 176.1. Aside 
from setting a record, the latest index 
had a quick impact on the economy. 

More than a million workers, covered 
by cost-of-living contracts based on BLS 
figures, received automatic pay boosts up 
to 3 cents an hour. General Motors an- 
nounced that its 357,000 employes would 
receive the increase in their next checks. 


In addition to GM, more than 75 com oi 
ies with United Automobile Worker coq. 
tracts—independent manufacturers 


parts suppliers—indicated they. would fol, 


low suit. Other firms would be forced i 
hold new wage talks. + 

The BLS index had hardly been made 
public, however, when the first announce. 
ment of a brand-new national wage-and. 
price pattern was made, in. Pittsburgh, 
After some six weeks of bargaining, Philip 
Murray’s Steelworkers and U. S. Steel 
agreed on a new contract. 

The steelworkers received an increase 
averaging from 16 to 18 cents an hour, 
with skilled workers getting the larger 
hike. For steel, it meant an immediate 


price increase. Corporation officials, esti- Be 


mating that the rise in payrolls would 


cost about $10 a ton, announced they 


would raise prices only about $6 a to + 


Even so, by the time that increase spready 
through the rest of the industry, @ 
nation’s steel bill will have been jump 
about $500,000,000 a year. 


PROCUREMENT: 


Unplaced War Orders 


With the threat of all-out war loo 
large last week, one question came if 
mediately to the fore: How far alot 
was defense spending? 

Several conclusions were clear. 


Newsweek — McGill — 
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Wonderlul Way to See the World 


NE of the joys you discover in 
J Body by Fisher is what might 
be termed vista viewing — sight- 
seeing on a world-wide scale. 
Sweeping windshield, sturdy nar- 
row pillars, panoramic windows, 
ill keep your view. horizon-wide. 


Yet your outlook is brighter for - 


other good reasons, too. 


On all sides—windshield and win- 
dows alike—that highly polished 
slass is plate safety glass. Those 


pillars are welded of staunch steel. 
All around you is the security of 
steel-girder construction, crowned 
with Fisher’s Turret Top -- all 
welded into a rugged, one-piece 
structure! 


This is the strength, reassuring and 
protective, under the graceful 
beauty of Body by Fisher. It is 
yours on General Motors cars—but 
only on General Motors cars—the 
culmination of 42 years’ devotion 
to fine coachcraft. 


SLAM THE DOOR! 


Here is the automobile man’s own quick 
test of a staunch, solid-built body. Try it 
yourself, on any car. If it -is a General 
Motors car, then it’s a Body by Fisher— 
and you'll hear the door thud shut with a 
solid, reassuring “ka-chuck!” 


Body by Hisher see — BETTER THAN EVER! 


Only on General Motors cars: CHEVROLET: PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE BUICK - CADILLAC 














Best in Bourbon 
Bottled in Bond 


harter fez 
Oui BL 


Made Grander by 
mathe Years Gone by 


100 PROOF * CONTINENTAL DISTILLING 
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— BUSINESS 


Department of Defense had obligated 
by contract through October fully half 
the money it had received through basic 
and supplemental appropriations since 
the Korean conflict began. Yet in the 
same period it had actually spent only 
about one-sixth of that total. Meanwhile, 
one-third of all funds had been ear- 
marked for the purchase of major items 
of war and supplies. 

In all, $24,363,134,000 had been ap- 
propriated for the Defense Department. 
This amount included the basic military 
budget for the 1951 fiscal year plus 
supplemental appropriations made after 
the Korean hostilities broke out. 

Of the over-all sum, the services had 
let in contracts about $12,400,000,000 
through Oct. 31. Some $8,000,000,000 
of that amount had been allocated for 
the procurement of tanks, planes, am- 
munition, and other war equipment. The 
balance had been obligated for upkeep 
of posts and stations, military pay and 
allowances, civilian employes’ pay, and 
research and development. The amount 
actually paid out through October by the 
services was $4,380,784,183. 

A breakdown of the $8,092,000,000 
contracted for defense items showed: 


Aircraft—$4,357,000,000 

Ammunition, guided missiles—$755,000,000 
Engineer supplies, equipment—$159,000,000 
Clothing, equipage—$163,000,000 
Electronics, communications—$368,000,000 
Petroleum, oils, lubricants—$122,000,000 
Ships—$95,000,000 
Subsistence—$302,000,000 

Tanks and autos—$906,000,000 
Transportation equipment—$7,000,000 
Weapons—$309,000,000 

Other equipment, supplies—$405,000,000 
Construction—$144,000,000 


There was little doubt that the armed 
services could place orders in a hurry. 
But it was also true that translating these 
orders into planes, guns, and ships would 
not speed up very much in the next 
few months unless the nation geared 


H itself for a full-scale war. 


NOTES: 


‘Week in Business 


Production: The Federal Reserve 
Board reported that industrial production 
in October set a postwar record of 215 
per cent of the 1935-39 average. Further 
boosts in output at steel mills, metal- 
fabricating and machinery plants were 
principal reasons for the rise. 

Appliances: A General Electric official 
said the company expects a 25 to 30 
per cent drop in next year’s demand for 
electrical appliances. Higher taxes and 
prices, credit restrictions, and less resi- 
dential building would cause the decline. 

Management: General Motors Corp. 
announced top executive changes. M. E. 
Coyle, 63, will retire Jan. 1 as executive 
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This Christmas, treat yourself to a 

modern Harter Chair. Nothing else 

you can buy will add so much to your 

comfort in the office. Sit in one of 

these chairs and you'll know what we mean by the 
gift of comfort. You’ll find comfort in their broad, 
padded and fully upholstered arm rests. And you'll 

MODEL 1500A _sifind it in the roomy seat and back. 


This chair feels right. Thanks to rich upholsteries, 
distinctive style and beautiful finish — it looks 
right! And with Harter construction you can be 
sure it will stay that way for a long, long time. 

Try one at your Harter Dealer’s and you'll know 
why these chairs are chosen to give comfort 
and smart appearance to America’s finest offices. 


@ HARTER 


sTtTurGis, MIitCHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS + STEEL CHAIRS 


Feel Better, Work Better. The way you sit at your desk affects 
the way you feel — and work. Read why in Harter’s informative 
booklet, “Posture Seating Makes Sense.” Write for your free 


MODEL IS10A copy. Harter Corporation, 312 Prairie Avenue, Sturgis, Michigan. 
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“Stop worrying! We'll get a refund on our 
American Express Travelers Cheques as soon as we get home!” 


No matter what happens ... you can always be sure of a refund for lost 
or stolen American Express Travelers Cheques. (Compare that with losing 
cold, hard cash you'd never see again! ) No wonder smart travelers always 
carry American Express Travelers Cheques. They're 100% safe and the 
most widely accepted cheques in the world. 


Specify American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway Express 
and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE 


AMERICAN ExprREss 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! j 
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“Good treatment? 
ILL SAY! 


“The Employers Mutuals Claim Man 
knew his stuff—and did it!” 


“It’s great to be back on the job so soon 
after my accident. I wouldn't have been, 
if ic weren’t for the Employers Mutuals 
folks. Their claim man was right on the 
job to see that I got the best possible 
care—both in the hospital and later. 


“‘And my compensation 
checks came regular as clock- 
work. The Boss knew what 
he was doing when he picked 
Employers Mutuals to han- 
dle his insurance—those 
people treat a guy like a hu- 
man being!”’ 


Friendly, considerate claim handling —of- 
ten entailing service above and beyond 
contractual obligations—is an everyday 
part of Employers Mutuals’ famed ‘‘Per- 
formance in Action.’’ Every policyholder- 
owner...and all protected under each 
policy . . . benefits by the ‘“‘teamwork”’ of 
the Employers Mutuals claim man, safety 


engineer, sales representative, underwriter 

and others serving his organization. Re- 

sults? Fewer accidents, better production, 

improved morale—and, in many cases, 

substantial savings in insurance costs! 

From coast to coast, our policyholders 
boast, “Employers Mutuals 
are good companies to do 
business with!” 


Employers Mutuals write: Work- 

men’s Compensation— Public 

Liability— Automobile—Group 

Health and Accident—Burglary 

—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds— 

and other casualty insurance. Fire 
—Extended Coverage—Inland Marine—and 
allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis. * Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


\ececar’ EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 


FHPLOYERS ; 
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%, 4, WAUSAU 
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vice president in charge of car » 
truck, body and assembly, and accegg, 
groups. A director since 1937, he }, 
been with the company for 39 y 
Coyle will be succeeded by L. C. 
49, vice president of the body and aggen, 
bly division. Goad joined GM in 1923 ay 
has been a director since 1946. 
Movies: In Philadelphia, a Fede, 
judge labeled as a violation of the ant 
trust laws the motion-picture indust 
practice of making drive-in theaters 
for first-run films uniil several weeks afte 
they have appeared at regular theater 
Output: Leon Keyserling, chairman 
the Council of Economic Advisers, p 
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dicted that the nation’s output won! 
swell by 1955 to $500,000,000,000, moar 


than 75 per cent above the present 
Mobilization would spur the rise. 


DECENTRALIZATION: 


Denver, Wartime Capital? 


If an atom bomb should wipe 
Washington, or any other major qi 
what then? That-grim possibility has se 
top government officials in charge of d 
centralization on nationwide tours. Of 
cials of large corporations are also bu 
investigating the possibility of 1 
plant sites. 

Recently, this search for safety h; 
centered on one largely undevelope 
region—the Denver metropolitan are 
Its advantages are obvious: A thousa 
miles of mountains protect it on the we 
great distances separate it from the 
nadian border, the Atlantic Ocean, a 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


Denver’s answer to the atom... 
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The Air Force is currently moving its 
\ir Defense Command headquarters (in 


harge of warding off foreign air attacks) 


» the Denver area. Reason: the former 
sation at New York’s Mitchel Field 


buld be wiped out by submarine-borne 


tomic guided missiles. In addition, three 
nanufacturers—of precision tools, elec- 


. . e . 
monic equipment, and medicinal chemi- 
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jls—are NOW preparing to move into 
he region. 

Last week, to speed the process and 
we new accounts, the U.S. National 
Bank of Denver, boasting $90,000,000 in 
»sets, olfered the nation’s businessmen a 
0-page statistical study of the city 
yea, “believed to be the most complete 
ver published under one cover.” 

The report, prepared by the Econo- 
netric Institute of New York City, 
pelled out the region’s features: a fa- 
yrable climate, a lower cost of living, a 
yntented labor supply, higher labor pro- 
luctivity, cheap land for factories, and 
lentitul natural resources. 

In addition, the report for the first 
ime outlined some possibilities for enter- 
prising investors: 

Colorado has 15 per cent of the nation’s 
wal reserves. Water power could be 
wmessed to build up a _ major 
hemical industry. 

Uranium mining is due to expand, since 
he state is believed to be one of the 
hief U.S. sources of the metal. This 
xpansion will spur development of other 
al minerals. 

A large-scale fertilizer industry could 

built up. The raw materials are plenti- 
ul and close at hand. Meanwhile, a prof- 
table market awaits exploitation; farmers 


Pairehild Aerial Surveys 
... decentralization in the Rockies 
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Whats in the cards for 1951? 


NO FORTUNETELLER can ease the un- 
certainty that afflicts the executive 
mind. No solacing pick-up lies 
among the 52 pasteboards. 


Plagued by doubts about yester- 
day’s sales and orders and today’s 
multi-faceted inventory picture, 
many a management officer is sure 
of just three things: 

1. _He’s getting reports too late 
to make sound, timely decisions. 
2. Reports are often shot through 
with inaccuracies. 

3. At best, reports contain only 
skeletal information. 

But there is a card that provides 
management with the prompt, accu- 
rate information needed for out- 
guessing the future. That’s the 
McBee Keysort card, basis of the 
most flexible and economical rec- 
ord-producing system available to 
business today. 


With your present personnel, 
without costly installations, McBee 
Keysort cards and machines pro- 
vide you with accurate and useful 
management controls at less cost 
than any other system. When 
notched, the pre-coded holes along 
the edges of the Keysort card make 
it easy to collect a wealth of data 
.. . Classify it . .. summarize it... 
file it... find it... use it... quickly 
and accurately. 

Leading executives in every kind 
of business find McBee an ace-in- 
the-hole. McBee saves them time, 
money, work and worry. 

That’s why McBee sales have 
multiplied sevenfold in just a few 
short years. 

There’s a trained McBee expert 
near you. Ask him to tell you frank- 
ly whether or not McBee can help 
you. Or write us. 


— 
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THE McBEE COMP. 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in 
Bermondsey 


The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 


principal cities 


Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can, 





Buffalo offers industry a strategic location for economic distribution. More than 
65 million people—almost half of the population of the United States and nearly 
70 per cent of the population of Canada—live within a radius of 500 miles from 
Buffalo. This market is served by a mighty network of transportation. It can be sup- 
plied overnight by rail or highway; in two hours by air; or by water through the 
Great Lakes and the New York State Barge Canal. Buffalo also offers industry access 
to unlimited raw materials, gas, electric power and friendly labor. Otis, long ago, 
became a citizen of “The City of Good Neighbors” and a friendly adviser to the 
businessmen who have built its skyline. 


GREATEST GIFT OF ALL 


Once again at Christmas, pay 
grateful homage to Miss Liberty. And 
if possible, visit her high-held 

torch of freedom. An Otis elevator 
will make the first ten stories of 
your ascent effortless. 


MUTA Cg 


ibe 
¥ 


5 + AUTOTRONIE = 6 


5 Otis AUTOTRONIC Elevators, with electronic 
group supervision, will replace 6 manually 
operated cars in the Marine Trust Company Building, 
Buffalo. Here again, Oris Autotronic elevators 

will demonstrate the fact “that Otis elevators 
outperform all others.” 


HOW’S SANTA DOING? 


Getting around your store in fine 

style? He should be! Otis maintenance is 
keeping vertical transportation systems 

in more than 2,500 retail stores everlastingly 
on the job during the Christmas rush 

—and all year round, too! Wantt.._—— - ails? 


ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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in the Mountain States use less fertilj 

than the State of Maryland. ji 
>The Denver area, like California, coy 
support a women’s fashion industry. § 
suits, too, could be made for @ 
tourist trade. a 
Cheaper labor and the enviable dj 
climate (300 days of sunshine a ye 

favor the area as a site for engineerij 


and research laboratories and for thee 


manufacture of precision equipment. 
According to Thomas M. Dines, baj 
president and an ardent Denverite: “W 
feel we fit very effectively into the 
rent mobilization pattern.” ‘i 
Meanwhile, mobilization planners and 
defense officials would continue to inveg 
tigate other likely sites. The need fog 
decentralization was becoming of prin 
concern to government and business. 7 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Handy Light: The Enco Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, is marketing a shop or 
trouble light with a permanently magnet- 
ized base strong enough to support it 
on any flat or curved metal surface. Once 
attached, the lamp can be adjusted by 
hand for maximum illumination. 

Masonry Seal: The Surface Protection 
Co., Cleveland, is distributing “Silaseal,” 
a silicone-base liquid for protection of 
exterior masonry and stone building ma- 
terials. The water-repellent substance 
does not alter the appearance of a surface 
which has been treated. 

Antenna Touch: The Zenith Radio 
Corp., Chicago, is bringing out the 
“Hollywood Television Antenna Vane.” 
It consists of a weather vane (topped 
by a witch on a broom), combined with 
high- and low-frequency antenna rods. 

Quick Chess: The Milton J. Bradley 
Co., New York City, has come up with 
“Auto-Chess,” a combination instruction 
kit and chessboard which, the company 
says, can teach the game to an average 
person in three hours. A set of 82 instruc 


tion sheets describes the chessmen, their ¥ 


initial deployment, and various movés. 

Standard Stairs: The Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co., New York City, is 
introducing a _ standardized, electric, 


moving stairway, 48 inches wide, aimed ¥ 


at the mass market in stores, terminals, 
etc. Standardization, says the company, 


cuts costs about 30 per cent, and space f°™ 


requirements by 10 per cent. 
TAXES: 


Excess-Profits Progress 


With unaccustomed speed, the Housé 
Ways and Means Committee last week 
drew up and put its stamp of approval on 
an excess-profits-tax measure. 

As suggested by Treasury Secretary 
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Radio Lift: Automatic Trans- 
portation Co., Chicago, suggests 
two-way radios be used on its 
lifts to save time. The driver 
above calls the _ dispatcher. 


Snyder, the bill places a levy of 75 per 
ent on “excess profits,” and allows a 
orporation to average the best three 
ears in the 1946-49 period for computing 
its tax base. The House group’s measure, 
however, considers 85 per cent of 
eamings during the base period as 
‘normal,” compared with the 75 per cent 
uggested by Snyder. 

The bill also makes special provisions 
for water, gas, and electric utilities, in- 
erstate pipelines, and intrastate trans- 
portation companies. As an optional base 
for tax purposes, these firms will be 
allowed returns of 6 per cent on equity, 
borrowed capital, and retained earnings 
efore the EPT rate is applied. Railroads 
ind airlines will be allowed a 5 per cent 
return. And over-all Federal income-tax 
plus EPT liability of any corporation will 
be limited to 67 per cent. 

A number of other relief provisions 
kre provided. by the bill. Mining of 
strategic minerals, for instance, is totally 
exempt from EPT. And companies like 
television and electronics firms, which 
had a rapid growth during the base 
period, can use their 1949 income or 
bverage 1948-49 net in figuring a base. 

Voting to make the EPT measure ret- 
oactive to July 1, committee members 
sstimate it would raise $4,600,000,000 
n revenues a year. Snyder's proposals 
ould have netted $4,000,000,000. 

House leaders had expedited . floor 
hction on the measure in an effort. to 
bbtain passage this week. The Senate 
pened hearings this Monday, not only 
bn EPT but on the whole field of cor- 


eek rate taxation. Meanwhile, the sudden 


N reversal in Korea materially improved 
Prospects for enactment of the new bill. 
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POWER PLANT 


eooin @ hairpin? 















B-60 Gas Valve 


Electrical power, self-generated from a hairpin? Not 
quite, but when two tiny pieces of dissimilar metal are shaped 
into hairpin form and heated by a gas flame, an electric 
potential is produced. Upon discovery, this miracle of science 
was regarded as nothing more than an interesting labora- 
tory curiosity ...and so it might have remained .,, but... 


GENERAL CONTROLS have found a 


practical application for this miniature power plant and 
ingeniously adapted it to an automatic control system for 
gas fired appliances. Operating independently of outside 
power sources, through its self-generated electrical power, 
a “hairpin” pilot generator brings electric control to your 
gas appliance even when normal power sources have failed. 


In furnaces, in cookstoves, water heaters or in any gas-fired 
appliance, the original B-60 Control System, with 12 years of 
proven field use and led by the magic “pilot generator,” pro- 
vides remote electrit thermostatic control. Because no outside 
electrical current is required, the B-60 
Control System is economical, silent, 
dependable and safe. Enjoy the lux- 
ury...the economy and the safety of 
automatic heat control. Get the details 
on the General Controls “Magic Pilot 
Generator” and the General Controls 
7 —— B-60 System of automatic heat control 
for home or industry. See your local 
heating dealer today... he'll tell you 
thot for the best in automatic controls 
...it’s General Cofftrols. 
































New York 17, Philedelphte 4 23, 


Glendale 1, Califorina 


query 6, Kansas City 2, 
Pitteburgh 22, St. Louis 3, San Francisco 7 
BUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES’ 








GENERAL{:/CONTROLS 


801 Allen Avenue 


ananenns Baltimore 5, Semloahen 3, Boston 16, Buffalo 
Denver 4, Detroit 21, 1, 


$s int Lo Piom 5 Cleve- 


Newark 6, 


, Seattle 1, Tulsa Tulea &, Washington 6 
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BRest easy when you serve 
Heublein’s ready- mixed 
cocktails. All you do is 
add ice and pour—your 
guests will report: “Sw- 
perb!” 

The finest liquors are 
thoroughly inter-married 
in these wonderfully 
smooth cocktails. Always 
ready, always right. 


Manhattan, 65 proof 

Extra Dry Martini, 65 proof 
Whiskey Sour, 60 proof 
Stinger, 65 proof 

...and four other kinds 


HEUBLEIN'S 
COCKTAILS 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
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This x. the Peace We Bought 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


VER the past five years, the Ameri- 
QO can public has been repeatedly 
told by the bureaucrats who were 
throwing its money all over the globe 
that they were “buying peace.” Every 
question was dismissed with the 
breezy answer: “You can’t expect to 
buy peace cheaply! What we're get- 
ting for the $43,000,000,000 
we've spent on foreign aid 
since V-] Day is the biggest 
bargain thig country ever 
bought!” Passing over the 
question whether veace can 
in fact ever be bought with 
dollars, the American people 
now see, in Korea, just how 
much peace they got for 
their foreign-aid money. 

I devoted last week’s ar- 
ticle to some of the central fallacies 
behind our foreign civilian giveaway 
program. Now let’s look at “arms aid.” 

We have already given to Western 
Europe—as we should have done—a 
guarantee of our military intervention 
in case it is attacked. This is in itself 
a tremendous commitment, unprece- 
dented in our history. We also lightly 
and casually made similar promises in 
a dozen remote places of the globe. 
The one to Korea, for example, was 
considered of such negligible impor- 
tance that most Americans never 
heard of or remembered it until June 
25. We have already paid a tremen- 
dous price for that unweighed promise 
and still do not know the total price it 
will cost us to carry it out. Should we 
start adding still further commitments 
when we are not sure we can fulfill 
those already made? 

Unless we attach strict conditions, 
we may only be deceiving ourselves 
when we transfer foreign aid from 
civilian to military projects. The mere 
fact that our funds are “earmarked” 
for this or that specific purpose is 
meaningless. If we pay for part of the 
military programs of Europe, and 
these programs are no larger than they 
would have been without our aid, 
then our dollars or equipment have 
merely released that much of the 
European governments’ own funds for 
other purposes—say for “welfare” pro- 
grams or to pay the deficit on national- 
ized industries. Our contribution has 
not really gone for defense unless 
these governments spend the whole 





of it on defense above the amount 
they would have spent on defense 
anyway. And there is of course no 
certain way of determining what this 
latter figure would have been. 

The contention that we must make 
heavy gifts of money or equipment to 
Europe for defense is not primarily 
military but economic. It 
rests on the assumption that 
Europe cannot afford to arm 
itself. (The Gray report, in 
fact, warns that we mustn't 
push Britain to arm too fast, 
even with our aid, lest it 
put too much strain on the 
pound sterling.) The as- 
sumption that European na- 
tions cannot afford to arm 
themselves is untenable. 
What they are arming against, in fact, 
are nations with incomparably lower 
living standards than their own. If 
Communist aggressors divert enough 
resources to threaten, Europe must 
divert enough resources to survive. 


F WE continue to extend foreign 
I arms aid, we must safeguard it with 
far stricter conditions than in the past. 
At least three suggest themselves: 

1—The nations of Western Europe 
are in far greater peril from Russian 
aggression than the United States. Yet 
they have been spending an average 
of only 5 per cent of their national 
incomes on defense and an average of 
only 18 per cent of their governmental 
budgets (as compared with 36 per 
cent in the U.S.). We should insist 
that most of the countries receiving 













































arms aid devote a far larger percent- | 
age of their incomes and govern | 


mental budgets to their own defense. 


2—As former President Hoover has | 


insisted, we should “say, and at once, 


that we shall provide no more money | 
until a definitely unified and sufficient | 


European army is in sight.” 

3—We should not give any more 
military (or civilian) funds to any 
country that fails to send at least token 
aid in the Korea conflict. The emer- 
gency we have been paying to guard 
against is already here. If these coun- 


tries are not willing to fight on our side | 


now, we are not justified in giving 


them more money in the thin hope | 


that they may be fighting on our side 
in the sweet by-and-by. 
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it won’t go in one ear 


when you send a telegram 


Clear—concise—direct—a telegram 
never forgets—never forces snap decisions— 
never makes you guess what the other 
man said. You can refer to the written 
record again and again. Compare this orderly 
method with notes scribbled under the 
pressure of hurried conversations— 


and you'll always use telegrams! 








For Christ: 31,000,000 


The story rocked the delegates with 
laughter. A man and his wife quarreled 
violently and retreated to opposite ends 
of the front porch, said J. Howard Pew, 
Presbyterian layman from Pennsylvania 
and former president of the Sun Oil Co. 
Then a team of horses came slowly up 
the hill with a cart of stones. “Wouldn't it 
be wonderful if we could pull together 
like that?” asked the woman. “Well,” her 
husband replied sourly, “we could pull 
together just as well as that if we had 
only one tongue between us!” 

Actually, American Protestants and 
their Eastern Orthodox brethren were 
meeting in Cleveland last week to accom- 
plish that very purpose to speak with 
one tongue and to act through one collec- 
tive agency. For representatives of 25 
Protestant denominations and four East- 
ern Orthodox bodies had come together 
to merge their work in such fields as mis- 
sions, social research, education, relief. 
and evangelism. Previously, such efforts 
had been coordinated in eight separate 
agencies (see chart)—the best known of 
which was the Federal Council of 
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Churches. Other groups, such as the 
Protestant Film and Radio Commissions, 
also now agreed to give up their inde- 
pendence to further the cause of united 
Christian action. 

And so on Nov. 29 there came into 
being an organization known as the Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the United States of America. Repre- 
sentative of more than 31,000,000 Prot- 
estant and Orthodox churchgoers, the 
National Council symbolized a move un- 
precedented in the history of American 
Protestantism. Never before had so many 
churches—as varied in belief as Quakers, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Lutherans, 
Baptists, Reformed, and Congregational- 
ists—cooperated on such a large scale. 
What the first assembly meeting at Am- 
sterdam of the World Council of 
Churches in 1948 meant to Protestantism 
on a world scale, the constituting conven- 
tion of the National Council at Cleveland 
represented for American churches. But 
it was no super-church, as the council 
was quick to point out in its message to 
Americans, and “not a denomination, not 
a church above the churches . . . [but] 
the national unit of a system of unified 
Christian enterprise.” 


Newsweek — Magill 















































NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN THE U.S. A. 22rrorreiccresica wouter 





through their 150,000 loral churches 
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Bishop Sherrill holds the umbrella 











Nine years in the making, the Couneil 
met as its planning committee had first 
met—under the shadow of war. The first 
organizational effort had commenced in 


Atlantic City, N.J., just two days afterl 


Pearl Harbor. New many of the same 
churchmen witnessed the Council’s birth 
in an atmosphere of almost equal anxiety. 
Further to complicate their efforts, the 
devastating storm of a fortnight ago had 
left Cleveland heaped with snow and al. 
most shorn of transportation to the Public 
Auditorium where the convention sat. 
Of the 600 voting delegates expected, 
only 475 managed to come, and the 
expected audience of 6,000 churchmen 
and laymen was sharply cut to some 
3,500. Many of the visitors, from bishops 
to laywomen, had to walk from station to 
hotel laden with bags, and pick their way 
to sessions through 2 feet of snow. 

A-Bomb and Merals: In the cor 
ridors of the auditorium, the delegates 
talked more about the atom bomb than 
the setting up of divisions and depart- 
ments. The gravity of the Korean war 
news struck home when the conventions 
most important speaker, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, canceled his trip to 
Cleveland and addressed them by radio 
from Washington in a revised speech 
branding Communist China as an aggres- 
sor (see National Affairs). 

The same day, the British Ambassador 


to the United States, Sir Oliver Franks,ffi 


also canceled his engagement to address 
the convention. Eager newsmen cornered 





such prominent churchmen as Methodist 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of New York, 
one of six presidents of the World Cour 
cil of Churches, Presiding Bishop Henry 
Knox Sherrill of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, 
WCC liaison officer to the United Na 





tions, for comments on the war crisis. TI 
clergymen were definitely against drop 
ping the A-bomb under present condi 
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ge no difference between the atom 
bomb and any other weapon. Bishop 
Sherrill pleaded for a realistic view, as 
“sbsentmindedness is too often mistaken 
for spirituality.” 

On Dec. 1, Harold E. Stassen, presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania 
and prominent Baptist layman, went to 
Cleveland, before starting his round-the- 
world trip, to give his. views. Vetoing an 
atomic Chinese war at present, he 
thought that the bomb could be morally 
hustified only if it would “assist American 
soldiers to escape the trap in North Ko- 
fea’ or if used to destroy Russian atomic- 
power centers after the UN decided that 
Russia was beginning the third world war. 
The convention then settled down to 
the endless details of setting up the vast 
machinery of the National Council. Most 
of the work had been done for them in 
the nine years of planning. But the ques- 
tion of where to locate the Council’s 
headquarters—a prickly one which gen- 
erated the meeting’s only real contro- 
versy—still had to be decided. Led off by 
the Church of the Brethren, about half of 
the delegates strove to place the head- 
quarters away from the East and nearer 
the nation’s population center. Bickering 
resulted in the provision for a committee 
to study the matter and report to the 
gereral board, the 100-man executive 
committee which will rule the council 
between biennial assemblies. 

Structurally, the National Council set 
itself up under the general board in four 
major divisions: Christian Education, 
Christian Life and Work, Home Missions, 
and Foreign Missions. In addition there 
were standing committees, departments, 
commissions, and bureaus galore. As 
Council president, -the delegates chose 
60-year-old Presiding Bishop Sherrill, 
who continues in his present post in the 
Episcopal Church. For the next two 
years, he will travel about for the council 
as well as for his denomination (“It’s just 
as easy to put two packets of papers in 
my bag as one”). 

Eleetions: Eight vice presidents were 
elected, including Stassen, President 
Arthur S. Fleming of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Mrs. Mildred McAfee Horton, 
formerly president of Wellesley College 
and head of the Waves, and Mrs. Abbie 
Clement Jackson of the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Zion Church, daughter of 
the Negro woman who was “American 
Mother of 1946.” Four clergymen joined 
them in dividing the work. 

For treasurer the delegates chose 
Charles E. Wilson, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., and as associate treas- 
urer, James L. Kraft, board chairman of 
the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp.—both 
Baptist laymen. The chairmanship of the 
important standing committee on busi- 
ness and finance went to the Episcopa- 
lian Harvey S. Firestone Jr., head of the 
"Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Firestone 
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also will serve on a special laymen’s com- 
mittee of 80 to promote the National 

Council. Headed by J. Howard Pew, it 

includes Noel Sargent’ of the Na- 

tional Association of Manufacturers, and 

Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati. But the 

bulk of the work would still be carried by 

the same man who had served as execu- 

tive secretary of the Federal Council 

from 1921 to its disbanding last week, the - 
National Council’s new general secretary, 

Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert. 

Greeted by international religious and 
lay figures, launched with a colorful 
procession, and dedicated solemnly to 
serving “this nation under God,” the 
National Council would really begin 
functioning about the first of 1951 on a 
budget of almost $4,500,000. For those 
who wondered if it would suffer from a 
severe case of organizational indigestion, 
President Sherrill had an answer: The 
National Council of Churches was no 
more complicated than the local or city 
church council with which the NCC co- 
operates. The NCC, he maintained, 
would simplify rather than complicate. 
“Simply because you put it all under one 
umbrella doesn’t make it more imposing.” 

In his presidential address, Bishop 
Sherrill made a vital point clear. The 
Council or its constituent churches can 
never succeed if backed by a “pleasant 
self-satisfied laissez-faire Christianity.” 
Both clergy and laity would have to go 
back to “the deep personal well springs 
of the spirit, communion with God, com- 
panionship with the living Christ.” . 





International 
By Request: Last Sunday Rev. 
Roland T. Heacock, a Negro, 
chosen by the white congre- 
gation, gave his first sermon 
as pastor of the Staffordville 
(Conn.) Congregational Church. 





































































Vitalis c 
'LIVE-ACTION care 
gives you 
Handsomer Hair ! 








FEEL the difference 
in your scalp—SEE the difference 
in your hair ! 


What a wonderful wake-up glow in your scalp 
—when you use “Live-Action” Vitalis and the 
famous ‘*60-Second Workout!” 

50 seconds’ massage with active Vitalis (1) 
stimulates scalp (2) prevents dryness (3) routs 
flaky dandruff (4) helps check excessive falling 
hair. Then 10 seconds to comb, and your hair is 
neater, handsomer—set to stay that way all day! 
Natural looking—never “‘slicked down.” Vitalis 
contains no greasy liquid petro- 
latum— just pure, natural vege- 
table oil. Get Vitalis at your drug 
counter or barber shop. 
®@ Many skin specialists prescribe 
two of Vitalis’ basic ingredients 
for dry, flaky scalp. 


*K e 
Vitalis 
4. and the : 
60-Second Workout 


NEW! for cream 


tonic fans... lighter-bodied 


VITALIS HAIR CREAM 


gives your hair that 


CLEAN-GROOMED LOOK. 


NO heavy film! NO sticky comb! 
NO messy hands! 


A Product of 
Bristol-Myers 
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Turnover Notes 


by JOHN LARDNER 


IG-LEAGUE baseball is a ferment of 
B intellect at this writing, on account 
of an influx of new managers whose 
brains stick out 4 inches beyond their 
eyeballs. This department, which once 
bet on eight horses in an eight-horse 
race, has no hesitation in predicting 


that the Cleveland Indians, Chicago 


White Sox, Philadelphia ,.. 
Athletics, St. Louis Cardi- F 
nals, and Brooklyn Dodgers ~ 
will all win pennants in 1951. 

Note has already been 
taken here of the appoint- 
ments of Paul Richards, 
White Sox, whose brain 
purrs like a dynamo, and of 
J. J. Dykes, Athletics, who 
discovered the fifth dimen- 
sion (he later mislaid it, but 
knows roughly where it is). We now 
register the arrivals of Al Lopez, Indi- 
ans, and, as of last week, Charlie 
Dressen, Dodgers, and Martin Marion, 
Cardinals. On the debit side, one 
genius, Barney Shotton, was ousted 
from his office in Brooklyn on the 
strange but terrible charge of not 
being home when the telephone rang. 


N RE Lopez. It’s a little-known fact 

that this Spanish-type sage, from 
Ybor City, Fla., once turned back 
singlehanded a subversive movement 
to restore the mustache to baseball. 
Face foliage was popular with ball- 
players in the nineteenth century. In 
the 1930s, Frenchy Bordagaray, then 
with Brooklyn, whose watch had 
stopped in 1899, grew a lipful of 
whiskers and announced that he 
would carry this attachment right 


‘through the season. Consternation was 


general until Lopez, then a catcher, 
took drastic steps. 

“Every time you try to steal second 
wearing that thing,” he told Frenchy, 
“Tl throw the ball right at your mush.” 

Bordagaray shaved it off next morn- 
ing, for Lopez had a strong arm. In 
Cleveland, Alfonso will be hard- 
pressed to fill the wide intellectual 
gap left there by Lou Boudreau. We 
have spoken before of Boudreau’s 
supreme mental effort in 1948, when 
the Indians won the pennant in a 
playoff game. Boudreau’s strategy was 
to pick up his bat and hit two home 
runs over the left-field wall. Not every- 
one would have thought of that. Mr. 
Lopez can no longer hit the ball him- 


self, but there is no doubt that he 
will instruct Easter, Doby, Rosen, and 
others to hit it just as far as they can. 
That kind of ingenuity should pay off. 

Dressen, the new Brooklyn man- 
ager, is widely known as a stealer of 
signs. My son, who recently came 
home with a No Parking sign that 
eommmg belonged to the city, and 

_ _hid it under the sofa, can do 
the same thing, but the rea- 
son Brooklyn picked Dressen 
over him was that Charlie 
can also tip pitches. He tells 
the hitters whether the next 
pitch will be a curve or a 
fast ball. By applying the 
same technique, he should 
be able to tell Rex Barney, 
Brooklyn’s mystery hurler, 

where his next pitch is going. It’s a 
thing Barney has never known, though 
he always dearly wished he did. 

Dressen has had much experience 
with problem pitchers, which should 
help him with Barney, Branca, et- 
cetera (if etcetera sticks with the 
club). In Cincinnati, Charlie managed, 
among others, the eccentric fast-ball 
pitcher Lee Grissom. One day he went 
over the Giant line-up with Grissom, 
who was about to pitch against them, 
and paused at the name of Johnny 
McCarthy, a young first baseman. 

“Don’t worry about McCarthy,” 
Grissom told the manager. “I pitched 
against him for two years in the Associ- 
ation, and he never got a foul off me.” 

Early in the game, the hard-hitting 
Sam Leslie was sent in by the Giants 
to pinch-hit for McCarthy. He pulled 
Grissom’s first pitch into right field for 
two bases. On the bench between 
innings, Mr. Dressen, being facetious, 
gave his pitcher a reproachful stare. 

“What happened with McCarthy?” 
he asked. “I thought you knew how 
to pitch to him.” 

“I can’t understand it,” said 
Grissom, deeply puzzled. “Two years, 
and he never got a foul off me. 
The pitch must of slipped.” 


N SHORT, Mr. Dressen is used to the 
kind of environment he will find in 
his new job. As for Mr. Marion, of the 
Cardinals, he becomes the youngest 
genius now in business in baseball. If 
it’s any comfort to him, his strong but 
immature brain will soon be covered 
from ear to ear with gray hair. 
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HORSE RACING: 
Who’s Arearo? 


Last week, with the world in a fright- 
some din, one of Washington's press con- 
ferences was devoted to a couple of 
jockeys. Elsewhere in the capital such 
gatherings spoke of millions of men and 
billions of dollars. At the Shoreham Hotel, 
4-foot-11 Willie Shoemaker and 5-foot-2 
Joe Culmone were expected only to tell 
reporters how their big hands get so 
much out of a running horse. 

Shoemaker, standing around in his size 
2 shoes, wasn’t much help; the “Silent 
Shoe” from Texas can make a whole 
conversation out of a nod. Culmone’s 
English, picked up since he came over 
from Sicily four years ago and began 
shining shoes, was clumsier but ran much 
longer. It had the momentum of a fine 
disdain for anything on two feet. 

When the nation’s two leading jockeys 
of the moment, each only 19, were asked 
to name the best man in their trade, 
Shoemaker replied: “Eddie Arcaro.” 
Culmone, in his turn, said: “It’s an em- 
barrassin’ question. I believe the best 
rider is Culmone.” 

Earlier in 1950, a year that both riders 
began as mere apprentices, some ob- 
servers thought Culmone’s chestiness 
would be his undoing. Other jockeys 
liked Shoemaker’s tight lip and clean 
rides (“He won't even claim foul on 
you”). Culmone’s arrogant attitude and 
Wild West riding ways (which have got 
him grounded for a total of 30 days this 
year) invited a gang-up. But in late 
November, Culmone, campaigning on 


Eastern tracks, led the national list with 
344 winners for the year. 

Shoemaker, partial to Pacific Coast 
tracks, was close behind him with 341. 
Up to 1950, racing since 1895 had seen 
only four American jockeys good enough 
and industrious enough to ride 300 win- 
ners in a year. On Nov. 27, at a cost of 
$5,000, the Bowie track in Maryland 
dramatized the fact of two such riders in 
one year by bringing them together on a 
race track for the first time. 

Shoemaker, never East before, prom- 
ised nothing: “If I win, I win. If I don’t, 
I don't.” Culmone eagerly stuck his neck 
out: “I ride em good.” 

Shoemaker, a “huffle-scuffle” rider, 
working hands and feet all the way, won 
the first race; in the second he came 
within half a length of bringing home the 
daily double while Culmone was finishing 
fifth. But in the day’s remaining seven 
races Culmone, tight over his horse’s neck 
and stingy with the whip, scored six 
victories and Shoemaker none. 

The flip of a silver dollar (swiped, 
where it dropped, by a souvenir hunter 
or a needy horse player) put Shoemaker 
on the favored Curruhuinca in the main 
event—the two-horse Bowie Special at 
a mile and a half, arranged exclusively 
for Culmone and Shoemaker. 

Culmone was stuck with Chiloe II, a 
loser in his last 27 starts. That didn’t 
bother the Sicilian (“I never heard of 
either of them”). Out of the starting gate 
he jumped Chiloe into a lead of one and 
a half lengths and won by six. 

By the week end, Culmone had in- 
creased his lead to 359 victories against 
Shoemaker’s 345. He had a month in 
which .to catch the all-time American 


International 


Culmone (left) had less modesty than Shoemaker, but more winners 
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HARWOODS 
Canadian 
Canada’s Finest Whishy 








That’s the considered opinion of liter- 
ally thousands of veteran travelers . . . 
discriminating people who are quick to 
compare the America with de luxe hotels 
and clubs. 

“Nothing finer” . . . they say it about 
the service they received on the America 
..+ the marvellous food and delightfully 
comfortable accommodations. And sel- 
dom do they omit a word of praise for 
the sheer beauty of this express ocean 
liner, the restful atmosphere and immac- 
ulate cleanliness. 

Choose the America for your next trip 
to Europe and you will share their opin- 
ion: “There is no finer way to go!” 


United States 


fines 





Huge bay windows in the Forward 
Smoking Room of the S. S. America give 
you an unobstructed view of the sea. 














NEW REDUCED FARES _. 


winter and spring sailings 
from New York to Cobh, 
Havre, Southampton: 
Dec. 13 + Jan. 3 + Jan. 23 
Feb. 10 + Mar. | + Mar. 27 
and regularly thereafter 
First Class, $295 up; Cabin, 
$200 up; Tourist $160 up 


See your Travel Agent or 
UNITED STATES LINES 
One Broadway, New York 
also offices in 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, 


Montreal, Norfolk, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Vancouver, W ashington, D.C. 

















S. S. America—largest, fastest, finest American passenger liner. 
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winning record, an impressive one. In 
1906, when there were fewer races and 
a jockey couldn’t fly about looking for 
them, Walter Miller rode 388 winners, 


FOOTBALL: 


A State of Mind 


In the hysteria of victory last week, 
pudgy-faced coach Eddie Erdelatz of 
Navy tried to get everybody into the 
act. “The brigade of midshipmen,” he 
gabbled, “with their cheering all the 
time, and Admiral Harry Hill [super- 
intendent at Annapolis] had as much to 
do with winning as the players.” But if 
spirit was the determining difference in 
football’s upset of the year last Saturday 
at Philadelphia, the important part of it 
lay in the murderously focused feelings 
of the Navy men who played out 60 
violent minutes against the supposedly 
invincible host, Army. 

Navy players obviously didn’t even 
feel like underdogs. They offered the 
three-touchdown favorite the first break, 
fumbling away the ball on their own 
22-yard line, and in the next four plays 
stopped Army cold. When they got a 
break of their own—an Army fumble 
confiscated on Army’s 27—the Middies 
moved with the clean-bladed firmness 
of a favorite instead of a six-time loser. 
Just four plays, ending in quarterback 
Bob .Zastrow’s 7-yard surge through 
center, gave Navy a 7-0 lead. Later in 
that second period just five plays, cli- 
maxed by the heroic Zastrow’s 30-yard 
pass to Jim Baldinger, covered 63 yards 
for a second touchdown against an A: ay 
defense that had yielded only four in 
eight previous games. 

Streak’s End: Army’s running at- 
tack, which had been averaging 312 
yards a game, got three in the first half. 
Thereafter its usually smooth speed out 
of the huddle, designed to get the jump 
on unwary opponents, gradually deteri- 
orated into a frantic haste; the Middies 
were always dug in and waiting. While a 
mere five-man line took care of Army 
runners, other Navy defenders _inter- 
cépted five Army passes and _ allowed 
only six completions in 24 tries. Army 
plays that previously had baffled and 
bruised were snuffed out in their tracks 
or disappeared finally under bruising 
gusts of tacklers. 

The 14-2 Navy victory, ending Army's 
three-year streak of 28 games without 
defeat, impressed Erdelatz as “the great- 
est team effort I’ve ever seen.” His rival, 
Earl Blaik, somewhat inexperienced in 
analyzing Army defeats (three in his 
last seven years on the job), detected 
signs of fine coaching (“We were well- 
scouted offensively”). But the biggest 
factor to him, apparently, was that one 
unregimentable item, spirit: “They out- 
charged us . . . they overwhelmed us.” 
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eek, (National average rate for a 30 mile trip) 


2 of 
: “i — 4 And you get more than “just a car” 


the Yes, when you rent from Hertz you get a new, perfectly-conditioned 
1per- on * | itt Chevrolet or other fine car... gas, oil and insurance are included. 
‘h to ‘ i nae. oN Your average cost on a weekday for a full 12 hours, carrying several 
ut if e 4 : ‘ passengers if you want and driving 30 miles... is only $6.85! You'll 
e in R Reba , like the quick, courteous service, too, and the fact that you can rent from 
day av 7 : ’ Hertz day or night for an hour, a day, a week or as long as you please, 
of it : 
rings ~ Car owners rent as often as non-owners... 
sedly If you’ve rented from Hertz it won't surprise you that car owners 
regularly call on Hertz when their own car is being serviced or 
even f repaired or is needed by the family ... or when they're away 
th from home and need convenient transportation. Renting new cars 
° 3 from Hertz for both business and pleasure by both car owners and 
reak, : non-owners has become a nation-wide habit because it's the easy, 


own economical answer to smart, private and dependable transportation. 


plays 
Zot. a 
imble Try the convenient Hertz travel plans... 
ddies = eS te e Hertz Driv-Ur-Self service, largest in the world, is available in over 
nnes een ‘ 450 cities and resort areas throughout the United States, Hawaii, 
loser. —— ; es = Cuba, Great Britain and Canada... an amazing system that 
rback a sor mama sear \ makes possible the famous Hertz Rail-Auto, Plane-Auto Travel Plans. 
, Now you can reserve a car through your local Hertz station, 

ter in peer a railroad or airline reservation departments or travel agency... 

s, cli- cor — \ make those long trips by train or plane... and have a 
)-yard rs reserved car ready at your destination! 
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‘Army SHERIZ , More values with HERTZ...always! 


A SPECIFIC RATE EXAMPLE... At the Hertz INSURANCE PROTECTION ... You are always 
station in Evansville, Ind., 123 N. W. Third St.,the sure that you are properly insured when you 
weekday rate is $4.00 per 10 hours plus 7¢ per rent a car from any Hertz station. 

mile, including gas, oil and insurance. Thus the 
total cost for a 30-mile trip is only $6.10, regard- 
less of how many ride. Rates lower by the week. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ... Call 
your local Hertz station listed under “H," 
“Hertz Driv-Ur-Self,” in the telephone book, 


TRUCKS ... Hertz is also the world’s largest For full information and a complete directory 
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responsible local interests to operate 
as part of the Hertz system. For com- 
plete information write Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 6120, 218 
S. Wabash Avenve, Chicago 4, Ill, 


truck leasing and rental organization. Trucks 
are available at most Hertz stations for daily 
and weekly rentals or on long-term lease. 


of all Hertz stations write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System, Inc., Dept. 6120, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your local Hertz station. 


You Can Rent A New Car From HERTZ As Easy As (B) Cy) 





City on ih with 
Christmas Trees .. . to prove it’s Christmas! 
Otherwise you might think it was Labor 
Day, the climate’s so misleading! 
Christmas Trees flourish throughout the 
town ... rise majestically on The 
Boardwalk itself... a confetti of firs, 
evergreen by day and ‘ablaze by night ... 
creating the illusion of Christmas * 
» without the infusion of frost and 
the confusion of snow! 


Come for a full week of holiday 
events - sports carnival, festival 
of lights and the traditional 
gala New Year's Eve. 


For Atlantic City’s Blue 
Book and color folder - 
Write - Department W, 
Cenvention Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. 3. 
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Tonight...a really 
smooth Manhattan 

all mixed and ready to 
serve! DuBouchett 


Manhattan Cocktail © 


Also try DuBouchett Martini Cocktail. 
DuBouchett Cordials (s2y do0-boo-shay) 


Many, Blanc & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
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Fair Competition 


Last winter the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art announced that it would conduct 
the first of a series of national art com- 
petitions this year. Soon after some 
18,000 announcements had been mailed 
to artists in the United States, a group of 
eighteen advanced American painters 
warned the Metropolitan that they would 
boycott the competition because the 
juries of award were “notoriously hostile 
to advanced art.” 

This week the Metropolitan’s pictorial 
reply in oil, tempera, and encaustic went 


% 


es 


many times in different pictorial pro. 
cedures.” He is perhaps as well known 
for his wharf and shore scenes and his 
salty still lifes—“a part of the environment 
that I’ve been soaking up for 30 years,” 

Knaths, who impresses some people as 
being like a healthy, happy beachcomber. 
took no part in the Metropolitan cop. 
troversy but makes this sensible comment 
about those of his colleagues who did: 
“I think that the avant garde should have 
submitted their work before staging a 
protest, to see if a protest was in order.” 
Selections from some 1,500 entries jin 
another national competition went on ex. 
hibition this week in New York at the 


“Basket Bouquet,” by Karl Knaths, “happens to be lilacs in a basket” 


on view in New York. Of the exhibition’s 
307 paintings, chosen first by a regional 
and then by a national jury from 6,248 
entries, about 70 were unquestionably 
advanced. Although none of the four 
pictures that won the $8,500 in prizes 
was a nonobjective work, only one could 
be considered truly conservative. That 
was Joseph Hirsch’s “Nine Men,” a rep- 
resentational study of a washroom scene, 
which placed fourth. Both second and 
third prizes went to pictures which had 
less verisimilitude: Rico Lebrun’s Picasso- 
like “Centurion’s Horse” and Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi’s “Fish Kite.” 

Karl Knaths, who won the $3,500 first 
prize with “Basket Bouquet,” calls his 
own work “sort of semi-abstract impres- 
sionism” (see cut). The 59-year-old avant 
garde painter, a resident of Province- 
town, Mass., since 1919, explains that his 
entry “happens to be lilacs in a basket. 
There are a lot of old lilac bushes on this 
place, a hundred years old or more, so 
that over the years I’ve painted them 


National Academy of Design. It was the 
second annual amateur competition or- 
ganized by the magazine Art News. Gold 
medals were awarded to Mrs. Vincent J. 
DiMaso, a housewife of Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., for her somber oil, “Christ Church, 
and to Oscar Frey, a San Francisco ta 
accountant, for “The Scent,” a water color 
of what appears to be a rabbit. 

That amateur artists might be the 
cause of controversy—though small and 
amicable—was revealed by Art News. 
The Artists Equity Association, with it 
eye ‘on the welfare of professionals, te 
cently asked whether a person who 
paints as an amateur becomes more 0 
less interested in the work of professional 
artists. The magazine polled the entrants 
in its 1949 competition and learned thal 
one half of those who replied had pur 
chased more works of art since they ha‘ 
taken up amateur painting, almost all had 
visited more exhibitions, and two thirds 
had begun taking lessons from profes 
sionals. That satisfied Equity. 
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Wetter Water is on the job 


THE SMOKE SWELLS... the flames roar... firemen push 
into the heart of the conflagration behind a wall of spray. 
Then almost as if by magic the crackling flames die down 
... the fire is out. 

Wetter water is on the job again! 

What is this remarkable fire fighting tool? How can 
water be wetter? 

The answer is an astonishing chemical called Unox 
Penetrant. 

Add as little as one per cent of Unox Penetrant to water 
and a wonderful change takes place. The water actually 
becomes wetter .. . spreads rapidly and evenly . . . sinks al- 
most instantly into any even slightly porous surface. 

Sprayed on burning wallboard, wood, even bales of cot- 
ton— wetter water penetrates below the burnt outside to the 
fire beneath ... puts it out faster with less than one-third 


of the water usually needed. 

Fire departments find that Unox Penetrant reduces fire, 
smoke and water damage... makes the fireman’s work 
safer and more efficient. It is but one example of the hun- 
dreds of materials produced by the people of Union Carbide, 
Among these products there is certainly one or more that 
will be of value to your business. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you 
use every day. Write for the illustrated booklet ** Prod- 
ucts and Processes” which tells how science and in- 
dustry use l nion Carbide’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, 
Gases and Plastics in creating things for you. Write 


for free booklet H. 


INION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET UCC NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS” + 
PresT-O-LITE Acetvlene + PYROFAX Gas 
ACHESON Electrodes * PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


LINDE Oxygen + 
NATIONAL Carbons”~ + 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics 
EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
+ ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals «¢ HAYNES STELLITE Allovs 
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RADIO-TELEVISION 


The Girl Named Dagmar 


/Jt was a big week last week for 
Dagmar. The Broadway columnist Earl 
Wilson promoted her for the third time 
in three weeks. Only six months ago 
Wilson had never heard of her. She 
relebrated her “23rd” birthday and got a 
Hise to some $600 a week. Six months 
boo Dagmar was getting $25 a shot for 
her part in the Jerry Lester segment of 
roadway Open House (NBC-TV, Tues- 
day, Thursday, Friday, 11-12 p.m. EST). 
‘And now,” as Dagmar says, “so soon. Me. 


Lester and Dagmar: A big week 


Listed with people like Marie Wilson, 
Faye Emerson, and Jane Russell.” 

Dagmar is billed as the singer with 
Milton DeLugg’s quintet on the Lester 
show. The job requires her to drape her 
5 feet 8 inches (in a strapless evening 
gown which fits snugly over her 39-inch 
bust) from a high stool placed beside the 
instrumentalists. From this vantage point, 
Dagmar surveys the hysteric and _ half 
ad-libbed shenanigans of the show with 
a bored and vapid expression. She has 
yet to sing a note, descending from her 
stool only to read a play, a poem, or an 
Occasional lecture, all of which she is 
presumed to have written. Her voice is 
4 innocent monotone which breaks into 
arising, off-beat pitch on the wrong syl- 
lable and makes each sentence a ques- 
tion. This is generally accepted by her 
TV admirers as rich stuff. 

When Lester hired her for one gag 
P Performance last June, Dagmar was 
Jennie Lewis, a showgirl and bit player, 
Graduated from modeling (“sweaters, 
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bathing suits, and that sort of thing”) by 
way of Olsen and Johnson’s 1944 hit, 
“Laffing Room Only.” Prior to that, she 
had been born Virginia Ruth Egnor in 
Huntington, W. Va. Dagmar was Lester’s 
idea for a character name. 

Off camera, Dagmar talks in a nonstop 
(“like a phonograph needle”) soft Hunt- 
ington accent. Everybody is “honey,” and 
everything is “very sweet.” “I can’t stand 
for people not to like me,” the big, warm- 
hearted girl says. “That may be funny, 
but that’s just my personality.” Ecstatic 
over her success, Dagmar spends around 
$150 a month in telephone calls telling 
her family all about it. So far success has 
meant a few movie offers, which she has 
turned down, a six-month NBC contract, 
500 fan letters a week (all flattering and 
many from women), no time for romance 
but enough money to help her parents 
and six brothers and sisters. Nor does 
Dagmar mind in the least being regarded 
as dumb. “After all,” she says, “the public 
seems to like me this way [and] I enjoy it.” 


Newest Network 


On the day of The Big Storm two 
weeks ago, a little knot of people 
watched prayerfully at Newark Airport 
while a pilot fought his way to earth in 
the teeth of a 100-mile-an-hour wind. 
The watchers were employes of the na- 
tion’s newest radio network, the Pro- 
gressive Broadcasting System, set to go 
on the air the next day. The plane—the 
last to make it in from the West that day— 
carried the _ transcribed-in-Hollywood 
shows that were PBS’s first week of 
broadcasts for the Eastern United States. 
The network just met its schedule. 

PBS is the idea and property of an 
enterprising, fast-talking ex-producer of 
recorded shows named Larry Finley who 
had done most of his business with local, 
unaffiliated stations, which had tough 
going in the face of network competition. 
What they needed, Finley decided, was 
full schedules of big-name, network-size 
programs at local prices. The way lay in 
recorded shows—with blank spots for 
local commercials. 

Six months ago, after having raised 
$1,500,000, Finley and eight employes 
set out in a private railroad car that 
served as office by day and hotel by 
night to tour the country and drum up 
business. When PBS went on the air last 
week, Finley had a 77-station network 
with 763 applications on file. 

PBS isa daytime operation ona 7 a.m.- 
to-7 p.m. basis, regardless of time zone. 
Programs are recorded in Hollywood and 
put on telephone lines to subscribers from 
there, Chicago, and Newark (so far 
Finley has no tie-ups in the Mountain 
Time area). PBS affiliates pay from $525 
to $12,000 per month for the service and 
split advertising income with the net- 
work. Schedules start off with a musical- 
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Enjoy \WINTER... 
WVe/Come SPRING... 


he 


of mans highest 
> Mspiration! 


is For refresh- 
ment of mind 
and spirit... 
turn to Italy 
. .. where winter offers holi- 
day pleasures for every 
mood and taste... where 
spring comes in with a sing- 
ing beauty that has inspired 
mankind for generations. 
Whether you prefer snow 
sports or sun-bathing... 
whether you prefer sight- 
seeing or shopping... know 
the land that has made win- 
ter visitors welcome for cen- 
turies. The best in facilities 
at reasonable prices. 


Consult your Travel Agent 
today and take advantage of the 
low trans-Atlantic ‘‘Thrift 
Season” rates now in effect. 


ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE 


E.N.I.T. 


21 East 51st Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Forged connecting 
rod. 95” long - 
weight 2% Ibs 


Safety combined with speed and power 
is the constant aim of the automotive 
industry . . . forged parts are essential 
in reaching that goal. The proper grain 
flow and greater metallurgical soundness available onl 
in forgings provide strength and dependability at mini- 
mum weights for highly stressed parts where failure 
might be fatal. 

Throughout industry, wherever strength and tough- 
ness are required, forgings are specified. But just any 
forging will not do . . . be sure you use forgings with a 
reputation. ae Forge, America’s Number One Forge 
Plant, has long been known as a supplier of parts with a 
reputation for quality and dependability. . . . Kropp 
forgings are forged, installed and forgotten. 

Whatever your forging needs . . . drop, hammer or 
upset... we invite your inquiry. 





5301 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Ill. 
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Are you receiving “FORGINGS”. . . . the KROPP publication 
for industry? If you want to keep current on forging facts,send 
us your name and address and ask for “FORGINGS”, 











RADIO-TELEVISION — 


clock show, run through a gamut of soap 
operas into variety acts headed by such 
stars as Mel Tormé, Frankie Laine, and 
Connie Haines. Sports, religious, and news 
programs are also fitted in, and Finley 
can tie his network into one live string 
for such events as Presidential speeches, 
Stations can take whatever programs 
managers prefer. 

Last week, despite the fact that diff. 
culties in getting Jand lines installed 
between origination points and loca! sta- 
tions had forced him to start off on a 
money-losing basis, Finley was supremely 
confident of success. He needs 110 
stations to break even. 


Three R’s and TV 


From the time that television became 
a foreseeable reality, millions of words 
were spoken about the great public-ser- 
vice potentialities of the medium, par- 
ticularly in the field of education. But 
the same words had been spoken of 
radio, and radio went overwhelmingly 
commercial.* The educators’ dream 
failed in radio primarily because the ed- 
ucators found neither the method nor 
the money to take advantage of early 
government-given opportunities. Last 
week the Federal Communications Com- 
mission began hearings to decide how 
much of a second chance education 
should get from TV. 

The chief drum beater for education’s 
use of television was no teacher but an 
FCC commissioner, Frieda Hennock. 
Ever since the New York trial lawyer was 
appointed to the commission she has kept 
busy stirring up enthusiasm for educators’ 
use of television. Last week Miss Hennock 
went on America’s Town Meeting (ABC, 
Tuesday, 9-9:30 p.m. EST) to ask that 
they be given 25 per cent of the re 
maining 2,000-odd television channels. 

Back in Washington her strongest sup- 
port came from Earl J. McGrath, head of 
the United States Office of Education, 
and the Joint Committee on Educational 
Television. Composed of seven of the na- 
tion’s biggest education associations, the 
Joint Committee had hired Brig. Gen. 
Telford Taylor, the United States prose- 
cutor at the Nuremberg trials, to plead 
that the FCC set aside at least one TV 
channel in each large city and important 
educational center for teaching use. 

Against the educators’ proposals stood 
their own lack of strong unity—and the 
poor radio record. The 2,000-odd chan- 
nels are all that are left. Last week The 
Baltimore Sun wondered editorially if, 
having failed in radio, educators “can be 
expected to do any better with a medium 
in which complex techniques are still ..- 
in a highly experimental state?” The an- 
swer was left to Miss Hennock and her 
six FCC colleagues. 





_ *There are some 2.200 commercial stations on the 
air today and about 100 educational stations. 


Newsweek, December 11, 1950 
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U. S. Rubber Hose does a multitude of jobs from 
' dredging to de-barking trees 
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Last ALL-DAY SUCKER describes hose 
Co built by U.S. Rubber to meet the severe 
- requirements of sand suction service. Each 
- how length is custom-made to take the strong vacuum 
cation needed to draw bulky wet sand, muck, coral and rock. A tough 
rubber tube counteracts their terrific cutting action. Wire 
ation’ ’. reinforcement prevents collapse under extreme suction and 

— : constant shifting action. 
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WATER SUCTION AND DISCHARGE HOSE by “U.S.” can readily be RAZOR OF WATER! At a pressure of 1400 lbs. per sq. in., the 2 jets 
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rounded out, if crushed or flattened in service. It is lighter in 
weight than ordinary constructions, yet it is remarkably 
flexible and durable. When the operating conditions are un- 
usual, “U. S.”’ engineers design a construction to meet them. 


The research and design staff of United States Rubber Company is 


of water spurt from special U. S. Rubber hoses on this de- 
barking machine, can strip a 20-ft. log in 30 seconds. So great 
is the pressure on this hose that if the to-and-fro movement of 
the nozzles were slowed down, holes would be bored in the log. 


A PRODUCT OF 


always at your disposal when you have a question about hose. They 
know the latest developments in the hose field, new techniques, new 
methods, new economies. They can make hose do many things it has 
never done before, are constantly developing hose that meets new 


standards in efficiency, durability and safety. Write: 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 








Tonight...a really 


dry Martini all 
mixed and ready to 
serve! DuBouchett 


Martini Cocktail 


Also try DuBouchett Manhattan Cocktail. 
DuBouchett Cordials (say doo-b00-shay) 


Many, Blanc & Co., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 











THE KEY TO MODERN CARD FILING 


Up to 1000 file 

cards visible at 
the flip of a knob. Desk size. Sliding \\ 
cover locks. $9.95 and up. At your stationer. \\ 


Fo American Corp., makers of AUTODEX. 
537 W. 53rd St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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MOVIES 


New Films 


Let’s Dance (Paramount). The chances 
are that Fred Astaire won't go on dancing 
forever. But so far neither years nor a 
handful of announced retirements have 
lessened the magic of his feet. With a 
half-dozen Frank Loesser song numbers 
to work with, and calliope-voiced Betty 
Hutton to follow him around the dance 
floor as best she may, he is still able to 
make this flyweight mixture of Techni- 
color and plot nonsense look like one of 
the year’s pleasanter musicals. 

The story, which clutters up a larger 
portion of 111 minutes than it ought to, 
picks up Astaire and Miss Hutton as a 
wartime song-and-dance couple who 
don’t know when they’re well off. She 
deserts her partner to marry the scion of 
an ultra-rarefied Boston family who sub- 
sequently dies in the war, leaving her 
with a small son (Gregory Moffett). 
Astaire quits dancing to become the sort 
of businessman who couldn't make 
money selling next Saturday’s racing re- 
sults. Both broke enough to be dancing 
again, they meet some years later at a 
café where she is hiding from a phalanx 
of grim in-laws. 

Roland Young and Melville Cooper as 
a pair of impressionable Boston lawyers, 
and Barton MacLane as a big-hearted 
night-spot proprietor provide some comic- 
opera window dressing for Astaire’s 


~ 


effortless artistry. Miss Hutton still puts 
too much steam pressure into her rendi- 
tions of “I Can’t Stop Talking About Him” 
and “Why Fight the Feeling” to give ful] 
benefit to.Loesser’s crisp lyrics. But her 
dancing is as competent as necessary 
alongside of the master. And she rp. 
deems herself vocally when she joins 
him in “Oh, Them Dudes!” a lusty, two. 
gun specialty dedicated to the confusion 
of all fancy dressed Easterners who try 
to do the square dance. 


For Heaven's Sake (Twentieth Cen. 
tury-Fox). If the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences had ever seen 
fit to hand out Oscars for “Most Charm. 
ing Treatment of the Supernatural,” the 
producing-directing team of William 
Perlberg and George Seaton, which 
brought Santa Claus to Macy’s in “Mir. 
acle on 34th Street” (NEWSWEEK, June 
2, 1947Y would certainly have taken one 
home. So would Harry Segall whose play 
was the basis for “Here Comes Mr, 
Jordan” (Newsweek, Aug. 11, 1941), 

Joining forces, this other-worldly trio 
have once again looked skyward for in- 
spiration. This time they have come up 
with a chapter in the lives of two lower- 
echelon angels named Charles and 
Arthur. The result is a slick piece of 
whimsy that more than makes up in 
originality for some moments of rather 
overworked comedy. 

Charles (Clifton Webb) and his portly 





Astaire and Hutton take a dim view of dudes on the dance floor 


Newsweek, December 11, 1954 
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No other Dishwasher 
like this new Westinghouse 


The Secret is in the Roll-Out WasHWELL* 


No question about it, the Roll-Out. Wasn- 
Wet sets the Westinghouse Dishwasher 
apart from all others. 

It rolls out for easy, no-stoop loading. Rolls 
back, at the touch of a finger, for sparkle-clean 
washing. Thanks to the exclusive Wasa WELL, 
this new Dishwasher loads from the top, opens 
from the front. This leaves the work surface 
alwaye usable. WasH WELL is leakproof, too. 

This Dishwasher has oversize capacity, 
holds larger dishes, more dishes—plus pots 
and pans. Takes care of 11-inch plates, turkey- 
sized platters, tall-stemmed goblets. The jet- 
spray washing action is thorough, yet safe 
for even your finest china. Reaches inside cups 
and glasses . . . cleans every corner. And it 
dries dishes too, in circulated heated air. 


Everything comes out of the WasHWELL 
shining clean, sanitary, ready to put away. 

There are 3 different models . . . the 24-inch 
Cabinet Dishwasher that provides extra work 
space, the Under-Counter model that slips 
under standard work surfaces, and the com- 
plete Electric Sink with famous Westinghouse 
Waste-Away* Garbage Disposer. And, good 
news, the installation, cost is 50% to 75% less 
than for most other makes!» 

This great, new Dishwasher is making 
housework easier for thousands of home- 
makers. It can do the same for you. Your 
Westinghouse retailer can tell you why it’s the 
best buy. See him and place your order now, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Electric 
Appliance Division, Mansfield, Ohio. 


*Trade Mark 


See TV’s Top Dramatic Show. ..“‘Westinghouse STUDIO ONE”... Every Week 


you CAN BE SURE..1F ITS Westinghouse 


..#of course, © 
it’s electric} 


Under-Counter Model slips under the work 
surface in your present kitchen. Its low cost, 
easy installation make it ideal for new homes, 


Tremendous capacity! Washes complete 
table service for four, plus pots and pans. 
Or dinner service for eight. All at one time. 


; * hese 

ee alba aed a i 

WASTE-AWAY Garbage Disposer is optional 
equipment in Westinghouse 48” Electric Sink. 
Flushes away all food waste... even bones, 





Glee 


Cleaner Tank Cleaner Refrigerator Home Freezer Water Heater ltoundromat Dryer Coffee Maker 
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THIS WHISKEY IS 6 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF * STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY + BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC + LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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— MOVIES 


associate (Edmund Gwenn) have as- 
sumed tweeds, spats, and at least a 
semblance of fleshly reality in hopes of 
persuading a boy-wonder Broadway pro- 
ducer (Robert Cummings) and his ac- 
tress wife (Joan Bennett) to bury their 
theatrical egos long enough to have the 
daughter (Gigi Perreau) whose pig- 
tailed spirit has been hanging around for 
vears waiting to be born. Their efforts 
appear futile until Charles hits on the 
idea of disguising himself as a more 
tangible variety of angel—a Texas oilman 
who'd “admire to” sink some money in 
Cummings’s new show. 

Equipped with mortality and a ten- 
gallon hat, Angel Webb falls delightfully 
afoul of such earthly booby traps as 
night clubs, a blond playwright (Joan 
Blondell), and finally the Department of 
Internal Revenue. At the same time, 
actor Webb puts the acid mannerisms of 
Mr. Belvedere far behind him in favor 
of an obvious but expert parody of Gary 
Cooper as he appeared in “The West- 
emer.” And one of the film’s high points 
comes when he crosses an assortment of 
threatening clichés with a broken-down 
actor (Jack La Rue) of the stiff-lipped 
gangster school. 

Some filmgoers may find the involve- 


ment of heavenly personnel in such ir-- 


reverent comedy a little off-color. And 
after a thoughtful exposition, the Bennett- 
Cummings marital problems got rather 
cavalier treatrnent from both script and 
the irrepressible Webb. But Gwenn, who 
looks on his fellow angel’s -antics with 
paternal misgiving, and Miss Perreau, 
eager to be born so she can really taste 
ice cream, are too appealing to be ex- 
orcised even when Webb begins to slip 
a suggestion of boogie beat into his 
occupational harp-playing. 


Twe Weeks With Love (M-G-M). The 
locale of this Technicolor sugar-plum 
land is a place called Kissamee-in-the- 
Catskills, a rococo turn-of-the-century va- 
cation resort complete with beach sand 
imported from Atlantic City. The story 
concerns a starry-eyed young miss (Jane 
Powell) whose parents (Louis Calhern 
and Ann Harding) think she ought t 
keep her eyes off a dashing Cuban fellov 
vacationist (Ricardo Montalban) unti 
next year when she is old enough to 
wear a corset and put up her hair. 

Miss Powell takes time out from a 
laboriously kittenish set of growing pains 
to join in a few nostalgic song numbers, 
climaxed by a dream sequence in which 
she tosses off an aria from “The Choco- 
late Soldier” in a costume more appro- 
priate for a 1905 Police Gazette cover. 
Debbie Reynolds provides this shopworn 
bit of trivia with a few touches of fresh- 
hess as an ebullient younger member of 
the family who thinks—as a number of 
moviegoers may—that both parents and 
big sister are acting pretty silly. 


Newsweek, December 11, 1950 
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You’re sure to please when you give this revolu- 
tionary Noretco Electric Shaver! He’ll have years 
of velvet-smooth, trouble-free shaving to thank you 
for! Notice its design with ROTARY ACTION. Cutters 
rotate—don’t “vibrate.” They slice like a straight 


razor, rather than “pinch” whiskers off. 


Fits palm naturally. Design eliminates awkward 


angles. Lighter, easier to hold. 


Cutters sharpen themselves as they whirl against 
guard. Sixty angulated slots catch all the stubble, 
however it lies. Quiet, close, vibrationless shaving. 


Self-Starting! Brush Motor! Avoids “pitting” and 
heat of make-and-break vibrating types. Longer 
lasting! Easy to clean, no lubrication necessary. 


Unsurpassed freedom from repairs. 


Buy it for giving—and get one for yourself! At your 
favorite store. Or if they are sold out, write to 
NortH AMERICAN Puitips Company, INc., Dept. 
SG-12, 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. AC-DC, 
$16.50; AC only, $15.50. Warranted against defects 
—local service if ever necessary. For her: Lady 
Noretco Electric Razor — $22.50. In Canada: 


Puities Inpustries, Ltp., Leaside, Toronto. 
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designed for a better shave 
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LATIN VACATIONLAND 


Say “goodbye” to 
tl wintery cares... meet new 
7 foreign thrills under Cuba’s spar- 
kling sun! Enjoy smart Havana's 

A gayety, gaming, night life. See 
the emerald countryside —historic 
cities, noted spas, lovely Varadero. 
* Average winter temperature: 73° 
* ONLY 90 MILES from the U. S. 
* EASILY REACHED by air or sea. 
* NO PASSPORTS for U. S. citizens. 


See Your Travel Agent or 
SJIECUBAN TOURIST 

COMMISSION 
Havana: P.O. Box 1609 







New York: 122 E. 42 St. * Miami: 336 E. Flagler St. 











Tonight ... for dessert 


serve... DuBouchett 


Cordials 


Free! Colorful recipe book using 24 
incomparable DuBouchett Cordials. 

write DuBouchett Booklet, 

Room 3623, 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y., N. Y 


Many, Blane & Chb., Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind 











BOOKS 


AUTHORS: 


The Winner 


When he was awarded the Nobel Prize 
(Newsweek, Nov. 20), William Faulkner 
said that he would not attend the presen- 
tation ceremonies in Stockholm on Dec. 
11: “I feel that what remains after 30 
years of work is not worth carrying from 
Mississippi to Sweden.” He also said that 
he planned to use the money on some 
aim “high enough to be comménsurate 
with the purpose and significance of its 
origin.” But last week his wife told the 
press that he had decided to go after all 
(he has been sick and could see no 
one). Meanwhile Faulkner’s brief state- 
ment on acceptance seemed one of the 
most succinct credos of a novelist ever 
penned: “I hold that the award was made 
not to me but to my works, a crown to the 
30 years of the agonies and sweat of the 





Schaal-Pix 


Faulkner: It was a hard 30 years 


human spirit, to make something which 
was not here before me, to lift up, or 
maybe comfort, or anyway, at least to 
entertain, in its turn, men’s hearts. That 
took 30 years.” 


PUBLISHING: 


Huge Little Business 


Last week Pocket Books announced 
that it had sold its three hundred millionth 
volume. It was a copy of Nelia Gardner 
White’s 1948 best seller, “No Trumpet 
Before Him,” and served as the occasion 
for bringing 25-cent reprint figures up 
to date. Some of them: 

Since it started in 1939, the firm has 
published more than 750 titles, of which 
55 have sold more than 1,000,000, and 
five more than 2,000,000. The big sellers: 


—— 


its Pocket dictionary, Pocket Cook Book, 
Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care 
Pocket short stories, Pocket Shakespeare. 
James Michener’s “Tales of the South 
Pacific,” as well as several of the works 
of Erle Stanley Gardner, Agatha Christie 
and Thorne Smith. 

About twenty 25-cent reprint house; 
have started since 1939. On Dec. 22 Lion 
Books, a new firm, will bring out the firs 
25-cent edition of “All Quiet on the 
Western Front.” Founded last January, 
Lion has published 40 volumes to date 
(Ludwig Lewisohn’s “Anniversary” is typ. 
ical) generally selling out its first sizable 
print order. 

Last month a different type of low. 
priced popular reading also made reprint 
news. After rocking along for a decade 
with a circulation of about 250,000, Omni- 
book, which condense¢ current best 
sellers, suddenly began to climb, until 
its twelfth anniversary number reached 
around 450,000, without benefit of a 
sales campaign. Omnibook does not di- 
gest its works. Its editors merely cut each 
book to about a tenth of its original 
length, usually taking a bound copy and 
tearing it apart chapter by chapter. 
Strongly opposed by most publishers when 
it was first started (except by Scribner's 


*Max Perkins), Omnibook had to pay 


around $2,000 for condensation rights. 
Now convinced that it helps sales, most 
publishers cheerfully cooperate, and 
Omnibook gets condensation privileges 
for around $500. 

It had published condensed versions of 
737 volumes in its twelve years, a good 
cross-section of the popular literature of 
the period, books like “Anna and the King 
of Siam,” “A Bell for Adano,” “The Black 
Rose,” “Cry, the Beloved Country,” “In- 
truder in the Dust,” “Lanterns on the 
Levee,” “Lee’s Lieutenants,” “The Lost 
Weekend,” “Mister Roberts.” A good 
many of them have been made into 
movies. Much of Omnibook’s income 
comes from its sales of movie rights. Since 
its editors scan hundreds of novels that 
agents would not be likely to read, it 
brings books to Hollywood’s attention, 
and splits 50-50 with the author for what- 
ever it sells. On Robert Penn Warren’ 
“All the King’s Men,” the original movie 
offer was $200,000 in a lump sum for the 
film rights, or $100,000 and 15 per cent 
royalties. Omnibook took the $100,000 
and royalties, clearing around $500,000 
for itself and the author. 


REVIEWS: 


Modern Story 


The Chicago court last week banned 
the sale of “A Diary of Love,” by Maude 
Phelps Hutchins, the divorced wife of 
the University of Chicago’s Chancellor 
Robert Hutchins. The practice in Chi- 
cago is for police to submit a book to 4 
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Hutchins’s characters resist freedom 


magistrate to find out whether there is a 
chance of prosecution standing up. A 
judge said: “It is crude, junky, and ama- 
teurish.” A police captain added some 
pretty good literary criticism: “Of course, 
this work is not all bad, and parts of it 
are not objectionable at all.” 

The book in question is a brief one, 
purporting to be the diary of Noel, a 
young girl. growing up in a modern, 
emancipated household where two of the 
parents (not hers) believe in letting the 
children—especially their son Dominick— 
run free and live naturally. The result is 
an atmosphere of sexuality, rather than 
such specific descriptions as commonly 
get books banned. Most of it stems from 
the off-stage amours and imaginings of 
the nymphomanic Swedish cook. Noel 
develops tuberculosis, and the night- 
marish unrealities of her three years in a 
desert sanitarium are vivid, strange, and 
sometimes brilliant, though by no means 
pleasant reading. The book ends with 
her return, her marriage to Dominick, 
and the pathetic stand of the two inno- 
cent sophisticates against the “freedom” 
of their elders—a freedom that has ex- 
hausted and unnerved them. The 
Freudian language and point of view 
clamp down on the story; the narrative 
jumps and ricochets; at best it reads like 
the notes for a masterpiece, jottings for 
a fine and moving story that has not 
been developed. (A Diary or Love. By 
Maude Hutchins. 184 pages. New Di- 
rections. $2.50.) 


Short, Hapless Life 


Stephen Crane was the, youngest of 
fourteen children born to a saintly Meth- 
odist minister of New Jersey. Stephen 
was a slight, frail youth, 5-foot-6 tall, 
weighing 120 pounds, with extremely bad 
teeth. a sallow complexion, prominent 
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TO SHIP ALMOST ANYTHING 


In these uncertain times, quick delivery of your goods is 


more important than ever. Today, smart businessmen are 
finding that almost anything can be shipped by air— 
from flowers to furniture, from luggage to livestock, from 


SHIP BY AIR 








garments to grand pianos. 
Consider the things you ship 
or receive—then ask your 


‘ nearest airline to tell you how 


quickly and economically they 
can go by air. 


United Aircraft 


CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MAKERS OF PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES, HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS, CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT AND SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
FOR THE U. S. ARMED FORCES AND THE FINEST AIRLINES IN THE WORLD. 
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“Great music has not been part of us 
very long in America. But it is now, 
almost through the insistence of Leopold 
Stokowski. He mastered and gave mastery 
to the new mediums of radio and record- 
ing. He pushed aside the walls of the 
concert hall and made us come in. For 
this I am as grateful as for the flashes 
and thunderheads he shapes with those 
amazing hands.” —F. Van Wyck Mason. 


"Hemade America hear’ 
writes 
EVan Wick Mason 


about 
Leopold. Stohowski 


Have you heard Leopold Stokewski conduct 
Dvovdk: Symphony # 5 in E Minor 
Tchaikovsky: Sleeping Beauty Ballet 
Strauss: The Blue Danube 


We have put together in a little book, 
titled “Words and Music,” photographs of 
the world’s greatest artists, together with 
word sketches by 36 famous authors. If 
you would like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 202, Camden, N. J. 















NOW EASIER 
TO GET TO 
THAN EVER 
BEFORE! 


DIRECT SERVICE 


From New York: Wednesdays and Saturdays 
from Idlewild Airport by British Overseas Air- 
ways (4% hours). One way $95.70, round trip 
$172.30, plus taxes. Fortnightly sailings by 
S. S. Queen of Bermuda. One way from $95, From Canada: Frequent direct flights by Trans- 
round trip from $160, plus taxes. Canada Air Lines. 


For information and reservations see your Travel Agent 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Bay St., Nassau, Bahamas—Cable: Devboard 247 Park Ave., New York 17—PLaza 3-5215 
1633 DuPont Bldg., Miami, Fla.—3-6150 634 Dominion Sq. Bldg., Montreal, P. Q. 


From Miami: Frequent daily flights by Pan 
American World Airways (55 minutes) and 
British Overseas Airways. Overnight by S. S. 
Nuevo Dominicano — weekly ee 
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eyes, a thin nose, and a pointed face, 
He wanted to be a professional baseball 
player and nearly killed himself trying 
to make the team at the Hudson River 
Institute and at Lafayette College, from 
which he was requested to leave because 
of his grades. 

John Berryman’s “Stephen Crane” goes 
on to reveal that Crane did no better at 
Syracuse. One of those diffident people 
who do not know how courageous they 
are, he was terrified when his fraternity 
brothers in Delta Upsilon tried to haze 
him, and chased them away with a re- 
volver which he had purchased from a 
stranded circus cowboy. He reported re- 
sort news from Asbury Park for his news. 
paperman brother, wrote some unfunny 
humorous stories for newspapers, knocked 
around New York a good deal, especially 
on the Bowery, wrote “Maggie: a Girl of 
the Streets” at 21, and published it at his 
own expense ($869 for 1,100 copies). In 
1893, at the age of 22, he wrote “The 
Red Badge of Courage,” an amazing 
performance. Its convincing details and 
emotions of battle apparently were based 
only on his reading of “Battles and Lead- 
ers of the Civil War,” and its tremendous 
critical success in England, and its tre- 
mendous popular success in America 
forced American critics to accept him. 

Adventure: But Crane was in a fear- 
ful position, a writer of war stories who 
had never seen a battle. One of the few 
natural things he did after his success 
was to buy himself a lively little horse, 
which he named Peanuts. His life be- 
came a mixture of spurious adventure, 
sophisticated horseplay, and terrific cre- 
ative energy: He wrote twelve volumes 
in eight years. He fell in love, usually 
with older women who were just at the 
point of leaving for Europe or who, as it 
afterward turned out, were engaged to 
marrv some prominent physician. For the 
most part he sat quietly, smoking ciga- 
rettes, listening to Richard Harding Davis 
or Richard Watson Gilder. 

Ladies of the town approached him in 
fashionable restaurants, and asked him 
for sizable loans, which he would make; 
one of them sued him when he refused. 
When he escorted a chorus girl to a 
street car, she was arrested for soliciting. 
When he testified in her behalf, the 
newspapers gravely reported it as proof 
of his valor. It also began to be rumored 
that he was a narcotic addict. To spike 
the rumors, he wrote a well-informed 
article on thé subject for The Sun. 

The jokes, if they were jokes, suddenly 
became serious. In Jacksonville, where he 
had gone to join a Cuban filibustering 
expedition, he met a Lady Stewart, the 
daughter-in-law of a British commander- 
in-chief in India. She had separated from 
her husband and was operating an estab- 
lishment called Hotel de Dream—“mis- 
tress evidently of a brothel.” She fel 
in love with him. 
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There was now nothing funny about 
Crane’s misadventures. The gun-running 
ship sank, and 70 to 80 hours of exposure 
nearly killed Crane; his health never 
returned. Nor were his troubles with the 
New York police amusing: he was 
insulted in theaters by policemen, 
threatened with arrest, bullied by men 
about town. 

Crane’s life is of more general interest 
than that of the others in the American 


Crane: Peaceful war writer 


Men of Letters Series. It is closer to the 
present, less well known, and it has not, 
like the lives of Hawthorne or Melville, 
hardened into a myth that the biog- 
rapher must accept or try to correct. The 
detail of John Berryman’s research, and 
the freshness of his material, gives him 
an advantage over the other contributors 
to the series..Crane emerges in his ac- 
count as a predecessor of Hemingway, 
an American Kipling. The lack of a con- 
sistent point of view robs the book of the 
narrative interest of Thomas Beer’s biog- 
raphy of Crane, even though Berryman 
had material unavailable to Beer, and 
his last chapters of psychoanalytic ap- 
praisal are almost incoherent. His extrav- 
agant praise of his subject’s work in 
general (a fault of all the books in the 
series) lessens the impact of his comments 
on Crane’s masterpieces. The weakness of 
Berryman’s biography is that he does not 
discriminate between them. (STEPHEN 
Crane. By John Berryman. 347 pages. 
American Men of Letters Series. William 
Sloane Associates. $3.75.) 
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“OZALID does the work of 
ye 15 EXTRA draftsmen!” 


says THE TRANE COMPANY of La Crosse, Wise. 


OZALID—the speedy copying process 
that’s 60 TIMES FASTER than costly, 
old-fashioned “copying”! 


The Trane Company, one of America’s 
foremost manufacturers of heating, venti- 
lating and air conditioning equipment, 
writes: “Now with the aid of our Ozalid 
equipment, the 44 draftsmen in our Prod- 
uct Design Department turn out as much 
work as 59 or 60 draftsmen could nor- 
mally produce.” 

Skilled manpower is not wasted. This 
saving in time and labor is vital to the 
operation of companies like Trane—and 
the whole economy. 


Cuts Down Copying Costs 
By using Ozalid, Trane’s draftsmen can 
add new designs to existing product plans 
with a minimum of time and trouble. In 
a matter of seconds, duplicate masters are 
made. Design changes are made on the 
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duplicates, which now become the new 
masters, while the originals are returned 
to file. 


Handles Demand With Ease 


With duplicate masters, Ozalid easily fills 
the weekly demand for tens of thousands 
of prints to keep Trane's factories hum- 
ming and their customers satisfied. 

And, Trane reports, Ozalid copies — 
from original or duplicate master — are 
not only reproduced faster, but are easier 
to read, easier to stack and more nearly 
error-proof. 


For Engineers 
and Systems Men Alike 


No matter what your copying problem is, 
you can profit from Ozalid’s versatility — 
as hundreds of companies, large and small, 
have learned. Get the full story on Ozalid. 
Send for your copy of “The Simplest 
Business System” today. It’s free. 


Ozalid in Canade —Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Ozalid—A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
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Living room at Monroe Park Apartments show- 
ing Webster Baseboard Heating. 


“It’s Webster 
Baseboard Heating 
Again” 


The fifth and largest garden 
apartment project built by Housing 
Engineering Co., Baltimore, is also 
their fifth and largest installation of 
Webster Baseboard Heating — true 
perimeter forced hot water heating. 


Monroe Park, near Wilmington, 
Del., offers luxury living at mod- 
erate cost to 606 families. Other 
projects by the same owners in- 
clude River Point, Norfolk, Va., 220 
units; Silver Hills, Silver Hills, Md., 
216 units; Penn Manor, Penn- 
sauken, N. J., 308 units; River 
Drive, Newport News, Va., 208 
units—and they all feature Webster 
Baseboard Heating. 


Webster Baseboard Heating re- 
quires less piping. Takes no floor 
space. Provides maximum comfort 
and low operating costs through 
Webster outdoor control plus even 
temperatures attained by perimeter 
heating principles. 


- 






Monroe Park includes 149 buildings on beauti- 
fully landscaped grounds. Architect: Hal A 
Miller & Associates, Baltimore. Heating Con- 
tractor: Gordon McKewin, Baltimore. 


The authorized Webster factory 
representative will be glad to 
answer your questions on Webster 
Baseboard Heating. It may be what 
you are looking for. Literature on 
request. 


Address Dept. NW-12 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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The Constitutional Crisis 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


E ARE facing not only a military 

but a constitutional crisis, and the 
one is inseparable from the other. 
Older countries have learned that mili- 
tary reverses almost always precipitate 
constitutional crises in which more or 
less heroic and drastic changes are 
made among those in authority, The 
issue now facing us, which was always 
inherent in our form of government, 
is whether our Constitution 
permits the changes in our 
top civilian command essen- 
tial to reassure our people 
in the face of present and 
future disaster. 

Our Constitution explicitly 
divides foreign-affairs au- 
thority between the Execu- 
tive and the Senate. Our 
problem is to devise the 
means to bridge that gap 
and to provide the essential wisdom 
and speed of action necessary to meet 
this mounting crisis and to win the 
confidence of the country. 

The agency through which the Sen- 
ate must act from day to day is its 
Foreign Relations Committee. On the 
Democratic side, three of its mem- 
bers, Pepper, Tydings, and Elbert 
Thomas, have been repudiated by 
the voters. Another member, George, 
is burdened with the tremendous job 
of finding the taxes to support the war. 
Still another, Green, is over 80. Two 
fairly competent members, Fulbright 
and McMahon, are safely in office. 
The chairman, Connally, has increas- 
ingly shown such irritability, partisan- 
ship, and slow-footed thinking that 
grave doubts must arise as to his 
ability in such a moment as this. 


N THE Republican side, Senator 

Vandenberg is ill and may never 
resume his duties. Wiley is not only 
inexperienced in foreign affairs but he 
has other pressing committee assign- 
ments. Hickenlooper is_ relatively 
green in foreign affairs. Lodge’s views 
represent only a small minority in his 
party. Smith of New Jersey is the best 
of the lot. This so-called committee is 
a tragically inadequate means through 
which the Senate can exert influence 
on foreign policy, especially after an 
election in which the policies of the 
President and the Secretary of State 
were decisively tried and found want- 
ing. The new Congress in January may 





patch up this tattered group, but be- 
fore that time decisions must be made 
that may affect the future of the 
nation and all civilization. 

On the Executive side, the Presj- 
dent, under our Constitution, is in 
reality our minister of foreign affairs, 
Normally the Secretary of State is 
merely his agent and spokesman. The 
case of Secretary Acheson was clearly 
presented to the voters in a 
dozen Senatorial contests 
and in scores of Congression- 
al districts in the recent 
campaign. But the result 
has been a_ resounding 
vote of lack of confidence. 
Acheson’s empty, academic 
address to the country at 
the height of the Korean 
crisis was a clear measure of 
the man under stress, and 
its reception was once more a sign of 
the country’s lack of confidence in him. 











He should go and probably will go. 

The President himself now stands 
convicted of a series of errors of judg- 
ment that in Britain would have 
caused the fall of the government. 
The Constitution, however, provides 
for no such drastic change. That is 
why there must be improvisation now 
to meet the crisis. A few possible steps: 


HE President should recognize the 
lessons of this election and call 
upon not only some of the more re- 
spected old members of the Senate 
but the outstanding senators-elect for 
advice and cooperation. He should 
after, and not before, such consulta- 
tions appoint a new Secretary of State 
who will enjoy their confidence. One 
name suggested for this choice who 
would enjoy such confidence is Robert 
Lovett, Deputy Defense Secretary. 
The President should give direc- 
tions to rid the State Department of 
those higher officials who were associ- 
ated with past blunders. He should 
tune the whole department to the 
measures of a foreign policy, both with 
respect to Asia and to Europe. 
Without delay the responsible 
leaders of the Senate of both parties 
should reorganize the present Foreign 
Relations Committee, overturning for 
this emergency the principle of senior- 
ity. We must surrender some of our 
precedents or place an unbearable 
strain upon the Constitution itself. 
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To Wrap up a Year of 
Good Will in a 
Holiday Tribute to Friendship 
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